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Jesus taught by parables and the skill 
of his method has never been equaled. The 
Socratic method is still supreme. In fact 
it has been said, the only real teaching the 
world has ever seen was that of Jesus on 
the hillside and Socrates in the market 
place with their disciples gathered about 
them. 

The great teachers of all the ages have 
held characteristics in common. They have 
had something to teach, a message to con- 
vey, a mastery of subject matter; they have 
been masters of method, have known how 
to convey to others the knowledge they 
possessed, how to fire others with great en- 
thusiasm, with ambition to learn and to 
grow in understanding; and, like the One 
Great Teacher, they have known ‘‘what 
was in man.’’ 

At the very outset of this discussion we 
are confronted with delimiting our thesis. 
On the one hand, we have content, the cur- 
riculum, all the problems attendant on the 
question, ‘‘ What to teach?’’ On the other 
hand, we have the psychology of the child 
and all the problems involved in under- 
standing the child’s mind—the psychology 


of learning and of subject matter. While 
the problems of curriculum, the problems 
of method, and the problems of child psy- 
chology cannot actually be set apart in 
separate compartments, it is possible to 
pursue the trends in the development of 
educational method as recorded in the 
literature and the experience of American 
education. 


THE EARLIER TREATMENT OF METHOD IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The literature dealing with method in 
American schools is little more than a cen- 
tury old. In Samuel Read Hall’s Lectures 
on School-Keeping,! we find his discussion 
dealing not only with subjects that we now 
think of as general method but with many 
pertinent problems properly classified as 
special method. The latter include direc- 
tions for teaching: spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, English grammar, penmanship, 
history, and what constituted a radical de- 
parture in those days, English composition 
and natural philosophy. 

In his discussion of the manner of teach- 
ing, Hall said: 


1 Wright, Arthur D., and Gardner, George E., Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping. The Dartmouth 


Press, Hanover, N. H., 1929. 
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(a) Guard yourselves against supposing that 
your whole duty consists in enabling your 
scholars to acquire a knowledge of the books, 
put into their hands for the purpose of 
study.... 

(b) Use the most simple mode of illustra- 
tion. ... 

(c) Let it be your object to make every study 
as pleasant as possible. 


In the course of the several lectures Hall 
displayed an acquaintance with the meth- 
ods of procedure recommended by the au- 
thors of the several textbooks in current 
use at the time and with the educational 
theory of the philosophers who were influ- 
encing his day and generation. However, 
his chief reliance was on his own experi- 
ence and observation. In his preface he 
admitted that he had ‘‘had no track to 
guide him and only his own judgment and 
experience to depend on.’’ 

In addition to his three lectures on Mode 
of Teaching, Hall lectured on the means of 
exciting the attention of scholars, the diree- 
tion of students, the general management 
of a school, and the government of a school. 
The latter two are themes which run 
through most of the treatment of general 
method during the century reaching to our 
own today. 

The next significant book on method was 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, or 
The Motives and Methods of Good School- 
Keeping.” In nine years this book had run 
into fifteen editions and had made a power- 
ful impression on schools throughout the 
United States. At the beginning of the 
present century it was still the chief, if not 
the only, book on pedagogy known to thou- 
sands of teachers. In his chapters on 
“‘Right Modes of Teaching,’’ ‘‘ Conducting 
Recitations,’’ and ‘‘ Exciting an Interest in 
Study,’’ Page made a significant contribu- 
tion in the realm of general method. His 
contrast of the pouring-in and the drawing- 
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out processes of teaching still stands the 
test of our own critical generation. His 
rules for the conduct of the recitation are 
still pertinent in the realm of method: 


1. The teacher should thoroughly understand 
what he attempts to teach. 

2. The teacher should specially prepare him- 
self for each lesson he assigns. 

3. The teacher should be able to use our 
language fluently and correctly. 

4. He should have proper animation himself, 

5. He should never proceed without the at- 
tention of the class. 

6. Avoid a formal routine in teaching. 

7. Be careful to use language which is intel- 
ligible to children, whenever an explanation is 
given. 

8. Require prompt and accurate recitation. 

9. Rely not too much upon simultaneous 
recitation. 


Page’s contrast of the subject and the 
book compared with the earlier treatment 


by Hall shows progress of professional |; 


thought as to the use of the book in 
teaching : 








Children are very apt to imbibe the notion 
that they study in order to recite. They have 
but little idea of any purpose of acquirement 


beyond recitation; hence they study their text [, 


book as mere words. The teacher should, as 
soon as possible, lead them to study the subject, 
using the book simply as an instrument. 


During the half century that followed, 
there were other textbooks on teaching, but 
I think none made so significant a contri- 
bution as did Page’s. 

During the second half of the century, 
the normal schools developed with their 
emphasis on method. Sheldon made the 
Oswego Normal School a vital force in 
American education. The object teaching 
of Pestalozzi, the formal steps of Herbart, 
and the ‘‘self-activity’’ of Froebel became 
a part of the heritage of American teach- 
ers. By 1900, method—‘‘how to teach’’— 


2Page, David P., Theory and Practice of Teaching. A. S, Barnes & Co., New York, 1847. 
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jad won a standing quite as important as 
ontent—‘ ‘what to teach’’—in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for elementary schools. 


METHOD AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


At the turn of the century we find speak- 
ers on the National Education Association 
‘programs discussing methods under such 
aptions as: the geographical phase of na- 
ture study in the public schools; English 
in the grades; how shall we teach our pu- 


_}pils the correct use of the English lan- 


mage; art in everything; some difficulties 
ff child study ; study of musical apprecia- 
tion; nature study in the graded schools; 
ideals and methods of economic teaching ; 
the need of individual instruction; the 
value of literature in early education; 
weial science in the curriculum; relative 
value of brush and paint as a medium of 
expression; relation of nature study to 
drawing in the public schools; should music 
in the public schools be taught from the 
wong to the exercise.* The mere enumera- 
tion of titles suggests remnants of the 
earlier ideas of method and the stirring 
of new ideals. Criticism of current practices 
of their day was voiced by Reed in his 
statement that ‘‘the way to produce a 
wooden writer is to dwell continually on 
the errors of form’’; by Redway, who said 
that ‘‘the chief value of the teacher lay in 
fs having a method and in his ability to 





‘present’ the various things real and fanci- 
ful popularly called education’’; and by 
Congdon, who said, ‘‘the drill process is a 
legitimate one but . . . it must be a part 
of the more important thought which pre- 
hedes it.’’ 

Kratz’s report on ‘‘A Study of Musical 
Appreciation’’ indicated a beginning of the 
experimental method. Perhaps a trend 
from the old to the new was best illustrated 
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in Kennedy’s address on ‘‘The Need of 
Individual Instruction.’’ If anyone would 
know how far we have progressed, let him 
read: 


Sweetness and light will scarcely express the 
influence disseminated by that teacher who came 
in there to minister to the exact needs of those 
identical little children. ... And before she 
knew it, the other teacher was transformed into 
a ministering angel also; ... we actually 
found her beaming on the children that she had 
been hitherto nagging and scolding. ... The 
room flowed on, and the very woman that had 
been on the verge of hysteria with 49 was 
throwing the broad mantle of a mother’s love 
over 78. And they were all precious in her 
sight. 


Another forerunner of a_ present-day 
trend was voiced by George E. Vincent in 
an address on ‘‘ Social Science and the Cur- 
riculum.’”* The following sentences 
gleaned at random were prophetic: 


A few wise teachers are in the same way 
making the mill, the railway shop, the factory, 
the power house, the post office, the press room, 
the fire station, definite means of instruction 
for their pupils. 

Knowledge which is not transmuted into 
character is abortive. 

The autocracy of the classroom seems an ill 
preparation for life in a democracy. The ex- 
periment of self-control is worth trying, ... 
but we are not surprised to learn... the 
ethical standard of the outside community often 
dominates the school. 

To arouse feeling among the pupils against 
forms of conduct which are tolerated, or 
secretly, if not openly, admired in the outside 
world, is a difficult and delicate task. 


THE CULMINATION OF GENERAL METHOD 


The trends in method as developed in 
American schools during the nineteenth 
century continued well into the twentieth. 


*Titles of papers presented at the annual meetings of the National Education Association and of its 
lepartments. N.E.A. Proceedings, Vols. 39-40, 1900-1901. 


me Vincent, George E., ‘‘Social Science and the Curriculum,’’ N.E.A. Proceedings, Vol. 40, 1901, p. 
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Their formulation is well exemplified in 
such books as Strayer’s A Brief Course in 
the Teaching Process and Parker’s General 
Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. The high degree of specialization 
in general method is illustrated by 
Strayer’s® chapters on the drill lesson, the 
inductive lesson, the deductive lesson, the 
lesson for appreciation, the study lesson, 
the review or examination lesson, the reci- 
tation lesson, questioning, and lesson plans. 
Newcomers in the realm of educational 
method were his chapters on ‘‘Social 
Phases of the Recitation’’ and ‘‘ Measuring 
Results in Edueation.’’ New phases of 
method were suggested in the phrases: in- 
dividual differences, codperation, more pur- 
poseful work for children, the importance 
of physical efficiency, and the vitalization 
of the curriculum. 

As a prelude to his treatment of general 
aspects of the learning process, Parker® 
treated the following: broadening purposes 
of elementary school teaching, economy in 
classroom management, selecting subject 
matter, and organizing subject matter. In 
the latter part, which deals more strictly 
with method, we find him advancing the 
doctrine of self-activity in the chapters en- 
titled ‘‘Building on Pupils’ Past Experi- 
ences,’’ ‘‘Putting Pupils in a Favorable 
Frame of Mind,’’ ‘‘Adapting Class In- 
struction to Differences in Capacity,’’ and 
‘*Project Teaching: Pupils Planning Prac- 
tical Activities.’’ A theme treated by 
Page under the caption, ‘‘ Exciting an In- 
terest in Study,’’ with Parker becomes 
‘Interests: The Basis of Economy in 
Learning.’’ Another chapter is devoted to 
**Drill’’ and ‘‘Practice.’’ In these two 
volumes we perceive the culmination of 
nearly one hundred years of trial and error 
in the realm of general method and also the 


*Strayer, George D., A Brief Course in the Teaching Process. 
* Parker, Samuel Chester, General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools. 


1919, 1922. 
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stirring of new ideas destined to casl I 
method in a different mold and setting. ? pd; 
belc 
tha 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL SUBJECT 
METHOD 


But before we launch into the newer 
trends of our own day, it may be worth 
while to pick up another thread of ou, 
theme, namely, special method. One won} ! 
ders what our good friend, Samuel Read‘ 
Hall, would have thought if he could have py 
perused two recent issues of The Review of} me 
Educational Research devoted to special pe 
methods respectively in the elementary and an 
secondary schools. Surely during the in} ey 
tervening century the special methods peo} ph 
ple have had their inning. The first volume th 
lists 438 items and the second, 276. In the} di 
former we find reading, arithmetic, lan te; 
guage, fine arts, industrial arts, spellings gk 
handwriting, social studies, character edu of 
cation, geography, natural science, music, to 
nursery school, and kindergarten. In the 
high school volume we find mathematics, 
science, reading and literature, language, 
grammar and composition, social studies( 
foreign languages, commercial subjects, 
home economies, industrial arts, character 
education, and physical education. Spell} 4 
ing leads all the lists with 83 items to its 
eredit, and industrial arts in the high} , 
school trails the procession with 3 items} , 
For the most part the 714 items reported 4 
in these two numbers of The Review of] g 
Educational Research deal only with ef; 
forts scientifically to determine details 0 
procedure in the vast realm of method. 
With few exceptions, the items were se} 1 
lected from publications of the past five , 
years. They represent but an infinitesimal} , 
part of the vast literature accumulated] , 
during the past century in the realm 0 
special method. 








( 
FC 


Macmillan Company, 1911, 1922. 
Ginn and Company, 





In these two issues of The Review of 
Educational Research, we see a trend which 
belongs to our own generation, a trend 
that is apparently just getting under way, 
involving hundreds of scientific workers 


wer} and the work of thousands of teachers. 





ort 

ou THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCIENCE OF 
von) EDUCATION ON METHODS OF TEACHING 
eal’ «=6The trend toward research in method is 


lave but a phase of the larger trend of scientific 
v Of} method in education. There are other as- 
cial pects of this trend that affect the happiness 
and’ and success of every child and the work of 
inj every teacher in the publie schools. One 
peo} phase is involved in the recognition and 
umé the adaptation of methods to the individual 
: differences of pupils. More and more the 
lan-, teacher is being expected to follow the 
ing{ skilled psychologist in the interpretation 
di + of the intelligence test. It is not enough 
si} to know the child’s I.Q. or mental age; 
the rather these two measures of intelligence 
Hes, contribute to the knowledge the skilled 
’8%\ teacher brings to bear upon directing and 
lies, guiding the growth of the child. 
cts} Likewise, the teacher must be a master 
eter} in the use of diagnostic testing. Otherwise 
ell] she has no measure of the success of her 
‘its effort. A ‘‘measurement of intelligence,’’ 
igh) a ‘measurement of achievement in terms 
MS of ability to achieve’’ are not phrases from 
‘ted! the literature of an exact science, but they 
[4 do represent an ideal in the realm of edu- 
‘| cation that must have a bearing upon the 
OF method of every teacher. 
od} In the laws of learning proposed by 
pet Thorndike, we have the basis for a rather 
radical reformation of method. The law 
mat of readiness, the law of exercise, and the 
ye law of effect are a part of the contribution 
of the science of psychology to the pro- 
| cedures of teachers everywhere.” 


> ‘Kilpatrick, William H., Foundations of Method, 
*MeMurry, Frank, Elementary School Standards. 
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From the viewpoint of our future 
democracy, perhaps the most fundamental 
phase of the scientific trend is the increased 
emphasis upon thinking. Nearly one hun- 
dred years ago Page anticipated this trend 
in his masterful contrast of the pouring-in 
and drawing-out processes. McMurry’s*® 
development of the problem method threw 
this question into bold relief. 

Dewey’s® treatment of the complete act 
of thought is a foundation upon which a 
new classroom method is being built. It 
is conceivable that we might develop a 
generation with a high regard for the rule 
of tested thought. At least, today, that 
teacher is considered a failure who is not 
leading her children to a stage of honest 
questioning, critical evaluation, and con- 
stant exercise of judgment. 


THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALIZING THE 
TEACHING PROCESS 


The other dominant trend in method of 
our generation is the recognition of the 
social aspects of education. Throughout the 
ages of civilized man it has been clearly 
recognized that method of instruction ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in forming the 
civic or political ideals of a people. In 
China we have one method of instruction, 
in old Prussia there was another, and 
Soviet Russia appears to be developing still 
a third. Kilpatrick states the case very 
well when he says: 


Do you mean that whether pupils come to 
like history or to wish good government or be 
able to think independently is a matter of 
method. . . . You are exactly right. Learning 
the subject-matter of history is one thing. 
Learning to love history is another thing, re- 
lated but different. Learning how to reach in- 
dependent but dependable judgments in history 
is still another thing. Each learning is valuable 
and needs consideration. We should not trust 


Chapters II-III. Macmillan Company, 1925. 
World Book Company, 1913. 


*Dewey, John, How We Think. D. C. Heath, 1910, 1933. 
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to luck in the last two any more than in the 
first.1° 

If I mistake not, there is a disposition in 
the public schools of this country at the 
present time to try to understand the fun- 
damental principles that should dominate 
a democratic people and to create a school 
situation, a school environment that will 
most effectively enable children to grow in 
will and capacity to live happily and effec- 
tively under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

This leads, of course, to another aspect 
of the social trend. For a long time the 
chief function of the public school was 
conceived to be almost entirely the devel- 
opment of certain basic skills and the mas- 
tery of certain basic subject matter. 
Under such concept the school was to some 
extent a thing apart from the society in 
which it existed. There is a growing dis- 
position to recognize that the school must 
come to grips with the social order in 
which it exists, that teachers must recog- 
nize the influences playing upon the chil- 
dren under their direction and must be 
able to so guide these children that the 
school will to some extent offset those influ- 
ences of home and community detrimental 
to the best interests of children and society 
and to strengthen those other influences 
that serve the purposes of the school in its 
effort to contribute to a better social order. 
This leads, of course, to that concept which 
Kilpatrick terms ‘‘The Wider Problem of 
Method.’’ He says in part: 


To each thing to be learned belongs its own 
way of being learned. To learn anything we 
must somehow practice that thing. To learn 
how to form judgments we must practice form- 
ing judgments—under conditions that tell suc- 
cess from failure and give satisfaction to suc- 
cess and annoyance to failure. To learn to 


Kilpatrick, William H., op. cit. 
4 Kilpatrick, William H., op. cit. 
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think independently we must practice thinking 
independently. Now the problem of method js 
exactly the problem of providing such cond. 
tions for learning as give the right kind of 
practice for learning.!! 


An attempt to convey to others an un. 
derstanding of ‘‘the wider problem of 


method”’ has led to the use of such cum.{ 


bersome phrases as ‘‘the growth of the 
whole child’’ and to such statements of 
partial truth as ‘‘Education is life.” 
Gradually a new term has crept into the 
pedagogical literature of the day, namely, 
guidance. The teacher must contribute to 
the protection and development of the 
health of the child, mentally and phys. 
ically. In teaching arithmetic or geog- 
raphy she must provide for growth in 
initiative, judgment, and appreciation. In 
the teaching of history, composition and art 
she must provide the stimulus and oppor- 
tunity for play and creative genius. ‘‘The 
passing of the recitation’? marks a new 
phase in method not recognized at all when 
Strayer wrote his Brief Course in The 
Teaching Process, in 1911. 


THE GUIDANCE OF SELF-ACTIVITY 


A course of study printed by the New 
York State Department of Public Instrue- 
tion’? in 1895 laid down eight principles 
to guide classroom teachers, one of which 
was, ‘‘ We learn to do by doing.’’ We have 
already noted Froebel’s emphasis on ‘‘self- 
activity’’ and ‘‘ereativeness.’’ This prin- 
ciple is one of the foundation stones of the 
activity curriculum. If anyone perchance 
thinks there is no significant trend in edu- 
cational method, let him visit a classroom 
whose work is organized according to the 
methods discussed by Strayer in The Teach- 
ing Process and then visit a school whose 


13 4 Course of Study and Teachers Manual for the Use of the Common Schools of New York. State 
Department of Public Instruction, Albany, New York, 1895, p. 6. 
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work approaches the ideal of the activity 
curriculum. Something vital, significant, 
far-reaching has taken place. The room 
itself is perhaps much the same but the 
furniture is movable. There is new equip- 
ment: a work bench with tools, an easel 
with water colors, crayons and paint, a 


» reading table with books and chairs, and 


cabinets for keeping all sorts of materials. 
There is evidence of work with material 
things. There is the utmost informality 
and flexibility of organization. Children 
may be working individually or in groups 
and the combinations change from time to 
time. Furniture and equipment are 
adapted to the purposes at hand. The 
recitation is subordinated to children’s 
growth. If the time schedule has not dis- 
appeared, certainly it is not respected as it 
onee was. Children are working to a pur- 
pose and are happy in their work. The 
teacher is a friendly guide and counselor. 
Method has become the handmaiden of 
philosophy. Kilpatrick gave us a new 
phrase, a new ideal, when he wrote of 
‘‘whole-hearted purposeful activity pro- 
ceeding in a social environment.’’ 


ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER AS A 
PHASE OF METHOD 


Another significant trend closely akin to 
these under discussion has been charac- 
terized as ‘‘learning units.’’ We find that 
the author defines a serviceable learning 
unit as ‘‘a comprehensive and significant 
aspect of the environment, of an organized 
science, of an art, or of conduct, which be- 
ing learned results in an adaptation in per- 
sonality.’’1% If I understand him correctly 
in his use of learning units, Morrison has 
in mind something more than a reorganiza- 
tion of the subject matter of instruction. 
He proposes a selection and an organiza- 
tion of material adjusted to a teaching 


% Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 


Press, 1926, 1931. 
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process that results in the changed outlook 
of one exposed to the unit. The influence 
of his idea on curriculum is illustrated in 
the New York State syllabus for geography 
in grade 7. Whereas in preceding grades 
children had studied the geography of all 
the continents through a regional organi- 
zation, in grade 7 they approach the sub- 
ject through a study of these units: 


1. A Mathematical Geography in Relation 
to Everyday Experiences. 

2. Globes, Maps, and Graphs as Tools in the 
Study of Geography. 

3. Climates of the World in Their Relation to 
Man. 

4. Hunting and Fishing: Regions and Geo- 
graphic Aspects. 

5. Grazing Regions: Their Explanation and 
Worth to Man. 
6. Forests: 
Conservation. 

7. Mining Districts: Distribution, Relation 
to Industries, Living Conditions. 

8. Agricultural Regions: Products of Farms 
and Plantations. 

9. Reclamation of Land: 
Drainage. 

10. Manufacturing: Factors, Growth, Indus- 
trial Regions. 

11. Power: Sources, Development, and Dis- 
tribution. 

12. Trade, Transportation and Communica- 
tion; Changing Methods. 

13. Distribution of Population; Factors upon 
Which It Depends. 

14. Nations and Dependencies; Mutual Re- 
lationships. 


Distribution, Utilization, and 


Irrigation and 


Morrison’s ‘‘learning unit’’ is closely 
akin to MeMurry’s ‘‘problem method,’’ . 
Kilpatrick’s ‘‘project method’’ and the 
more recent attempt to visualize method 
and curriculum as ‘‘unit teaching.’’ There 
are differences, to be sure, but all these 
phrases are symbols merely of a trend to- 


University of Chicago 
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ward uniting the social and the scientific 
aspects of the teaching process. The ex- 
tent to which this trend is under way is to 
be seen in a recently published Catalogue 
of Units of Work, Activities and Projects'* 
numbering more than 7,000 items. Thou- 
sands of new items are being added to the 
list each year through the released creative 
genius of classroom teachers. 

Significant efforts to realize this trend 
in the everyday practice of schools is dis- 
cernible in such publications as the report 
of the California Curriculum Commis- 
sion,’® the New York reports on cardinal 
objectives in elementary education,!® the 
curriculum bulletins of city school systems, 
notably Dayton, Ohio,!* and Raleigh, North 
Carolina;!® the unit series edited by Mc- 
Call,’® and the Lincoln School Curriculum 
Studies.”° 


UNIT TEACHING 


One of the more recent variants of edu- 
cational method to appear upon the scene 
is ‘‘unit teaching.’’ It appears to be an 
offspring of the union of ‘‘ project method’’ 
with ‘‘learning units,’’ partaking, like all 
children, of some of the characteristics of 
each parent. In its disposition to be 
guided by the organized subject matter of 
the curriculum, it partakes of the nature 
of learning units; in its readiness to or- 
ganize learning around problems growing 
out of children’s immediate interests and 
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experience, it resembles the project method. 
In recognizing the wider function of 
method, and the inseparable relationship of 
method, content, and organization, it prom- 
ises to grow into a useful member of the 
pedagogical family. 


THE NEXT STEP IN METHOD 


Unit teaching, learning units, project 
method, self-activity—in the movements de- 
nominated by these terms we see a trend 
toward combining the various aspects of 
the social and the scientific phases of the 
educative process. The synthesis of these 
two trends in the teaching process is the 
chief need of our generation. 

For the most part the social and scientific 
trends in educational method have been 
sponsored by different groups. With few 
exceptions the scientific workers in educa- 
tion have ignored the trend toward social- 
izing the teaching process. They have 
made no adequate attempt to understand, 
much less to measure, success in the realm 
Kilpatrick characterizes as the wider prob- 
lem of method. On the other hand, the 
proponents of the social trend have been 
inclined to look with disdain, in some cases 
with a certain cynical contempt, upon the 
efforts toward developing a science of teach- 
ing. They have looked upon the scientific 
trend as limiting their freedom, as a mis- 
guided adventure. 


All about us are new problems. They 


“ Carey, Alice, Hanna, P. R., and Meriam, J. L., Catalogue of Units of Work, Activities, Projects, 


etc., to 1932. 


mission. 


Sacramento, State Department of Education, 1930. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. 
% California. A Teachers’ Guide to Child Development. 


Report of the California Curriculum Com- 


16 New York. Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education. University of the State of New York 
Press, Albany. Second Report, A Series of Reports by Class-room Teachers, 1929. Third Report, Some 


Administrative Phases of the Program, 1931. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Seven bulletins. Board of Education, 1931. 
18 Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Nos. 1 to 5 for grades 1-6. 


Curriculum Bulletins for grades one through four. 


Curriculum Bulletins (prepared by committee of teachers). 
Raleigh Publie Schools, 1928-29. Especially Bulletin No. 2, which con- 


Suggested Courses of Study. 


Bulletins 


tains a statement of aims and educational program of Raleigh Public Schools (mimeographed). 


1° Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. 
College, Columbia University, 1931. 


Edited by William A. McCall. 
A series of units of work written by teachers in the field. The 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


quality varies. Many are now available at 25 cents each. 


Lincoln School Curriculum Studies. 


Edited by L. Thomas Hopkins and Paul R. Hanna. 
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OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISION 


are problems generated by science; they 
are economic, social in their effect. There 
is a new deal in politics and there promises 
to be one in industry. The school must 
face these problems; and society cannot 
trust the task of preparing youth for these 
new problems to the college alone, nor even 
to the high school. 
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Education is no longer a process of im- 
parting knowledge but rather is guidance 
in growth toward better and more effective 
living. The school will adequately serve 
the needs of our generation only in so far 
as the teacher integrates the social and 
scientific trends of method in her daily 
work with children. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF 
SUPERVISION 


As Viewed by the Department Heads of the Rochester 
Secondary Schools 


Davp B. Brapy 


John Marshall High School, Rochester, New York 


In Rochester there are thirty-seven de- 
partment heads of academic and commer- 
cial subjects in the senior high schools. It 
was decided to interview a representative 
number of department heads to learn their 
objectives, methods of supervision, and the 
devices employed to aid them in super- 
vision. It was also decided to interview a 
representative group of directors for the 
same purpose. 

No definite technique was determined 
upon for conducting the interviews. It 
was believed that in the formal interview 
the subject might be conditioned by the 
concepts of the interviewer. Valuable in- 
sights being sought might thus be lost in 
the process of completing the routine set 
up as embodying the essentials of his posi- 
tion. While all interviews did not produce 
responses upon a uniform check list, these 
insights may be more valuable for our pur- 
pose because of the departure from this 
frequently-used method of gathering data. 
Each department head visited gave a re- 


port of his objectives and methods accord- 
ing to his own point of view. They may 
be summarized under the heading of objec- 
tives and methods of supervision. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE DEPARTMENT HEAD 


1. That the program of the department be in 
harmony with the philosophy of the state de- 
partment of education, of the superintendent 
of schools and his staff as indicated by: 

a. The state syllabi and bulletins 

b. The central office courses of study 

ce. The program of the council of prin- 
cipals 

d. The program of the director of the de- 
partment 

. To assist in the modification of the elements 
of the program as set forth in objective 1 in 
the light of: 

a. The findings of research in the field 
generally 

b. Changing conditions that affect the sub- 
ject matter and procedures of the 
specific department 

e. Experience and research within the 
department itself. 


bo 
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3. To secure adequate equipment that the 
teacher may realize the aims set for the pro- 
gram of the department; that the needs of 
the students within the department may be 
met with optimum results through available 
facilities. 

. That the teaching procedures within the de- 
partment involve: 

a. Subject-matter of value and in har- 
mony with objectives 1 and 2 
Methods of instruction that foster the 
initiative insight and skill of the indi- 
vidual teacher but that insure the satis- 
factory and economical achievement of 
the proximate and ultimate aims of the 
department in terms of time spent and 
student effort 
ce. Methods of instruction capitalizing the 

findings of research in the field and the 
experience of the specific department. 
The application of educational princi- 
ples by the teacher 


b. 


d. The development of improved teaching 
devices 
e. The determination of departmental 


standards 
. The determination of devices that supervi- 
sion be placed upon an objective basis in so 
far as possible. 
. The fullest articulation with the other de- 
partments of the school in: 
a. Study methods 
b. Subject matter 
e. School tradition 


METHODS 


The interviews revealed three 
definite tendencies: 

1. The general departmental meeting 
was believed to be of little value except for 
the discussion of departmental policies 
and matters affecting all teachers. A pro- 
gram consisting of other than these gen- 
eral subjects usually results in a loss of 
interest and respect for the program, be- 
eause of the time consumed in discussing 
specific problems with which some of the 
group have no special concern. There was 
thought to be a place for a general pro- 


very 
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gram, well organized to bring about better 
eodrdination within the department, in- 
volving research developments in the spe- 
cific field, general departmental methods, 
ete., but such a program should be directed 
to the whole group. 

2. To take the place of the traditional 
regular department meeting it seems ad- 
visable to meet in smaller groups com- 
posed of the teachers of closely related 
subjects or levels of the same subject. 
Teachers in such a group are likely to have 
a common interest that will cause the group 
meetings to produce a more efficient co- 
operative department as they exchange 
their views. Except in very large depart- 
ments, the department head acts as chair- 
man of each group. In this way he ean 
harmonize the steps taken in these meet- 
ings with his general objectives and thus 
skillfully guide the teachers as they work 
for the improvement of their own specific 
problems. It will be found that modifica- 
tions in procedure can be made more 
easily and effectively if they come from 
the classroom teacher than if they arise er 
cathedra from the supervisor himself. A 
tactful and efficient department head, 
through the codperation of these special 
groups, can achieve helpful revisions in 
subject content and teaching methods in a 
surprisingly short space of time. There 
is an efficiency that comes through action 
by any group with common interests un- 
der intelligent sympathetic leadership. 

3. The third tendency was the almost 
universal combination of visitation and 
departmental unit tests at intervals 
throughout the term as a means of super- 
vising the group. 

The unit departmental test presents a 
reeord of pupil achievement, the reliability 
of which may be questioned, but it is a 
means of some objective comparison be- 
tween groups of corresponding general 
ability. These test results, together with 
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-}yent tendencies to stagnate. 


observations made by the supervisor, may 
become the subject of discussion in indi- 
yidual teacher conferences with great im- 
provement in teaching as a result. This 
type of supervision involves teachers of all 
corresponding subject levels, new teachers, 
and experienced teachers, and may pre- 
Very fre- 
quently the achievement in the classes of 
new teachers is a severe challenge to results 
in more experienced teachers’ classes. In 
such eases unbelievable improvement in the 
work of the less successful teachers has re- 
sulted through a comparison of testing re- 
sults. If the tests are prepared well they 
also indicate to the teacher the emphases 
in the light of objectives at least as the 
administration sees them. 

Unit and departmental tests are fre- 
quently prepared by special groups of 
teachers in the same or related subjects. 

These supervisors, coming to the class in 
a sympathetic, helpful spirit, generally ad- 
vise the teacher in advance of their planned 
visits and spend the entire period in ob- 
servation. In but two cases was it felt that 
}any adequate idea of the purpose and 
worth of the period could be gained by 
observation of only a part of the class 
period. 

The greater amount of supervision 
logically is given to a teacher new to the 
system. 

Visitation may well extend over suc- 
cessive days and cover entire units of work, 
that an adequate measure of the teaching 
may be obtained. The supervisor might 
sometimes teach one class while the teacher 
observed, observe the teacher in other 
classes, and have excellent problems for 
discussion in the individual conferences 
that follow. One supervisor frequently 
teaches the classes of a generally recog- 
nized strong teacher in the department to 
overcome any indications of weakness that 
might result from his taking over the 
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classes of a new teacher. Another urges 
a new teacher to observe the classes of a 
strong, experienced teacher. In his con- 
ferences with the new teacher the problems 
that arise are discussed, when possible, in 
the light of the methods of the strong 
partner-teacher. If such a plan is fol- 
lowed, a relationship of confidence and 
mutual help may result that will perma- 
nently serve their common interests as 
teachers seek to improve the work of the 
department. 

Supervisors who seem to be doing a su- 
perior piece of work direct their visitation 
each term to some important phase of the 
teacher problem. In some eases a definite 
time check is made of the activities of the 
period. These are compared with ideal 
situations in the opinion of the supervisor. 
Many unusual situations result from such a 
study and great improvement is made in 
the economical use of time. 

Half of the supervisors visited require 
the teachers to submit a plan for each term 
of work consisting of units to be covered 
and the tentative dates during which each 
unit is presented. In some departments 
this time schedule is prepared jointly by 
teachers of like classes using the city sub- 
ject outline as a base, time to be allotted 
in the light of previous term achievements. 
It is believed by these department heads 
that teachers can readily agree to such a 
program especially as it carries forward 
from year to year, modified as changes ap- 
pear desirable. It seems to be corollary 
to any departmental testing program that 
such an outline be used as a guide. Test 
results upon units, as subject emphases 
are realized or not, should indicate the 
proper proportions of time to realize ade- 
quately these proximate and _ ultimate 
goals. Two supervisors require the out- 
lines to be broken down into each day’s ac- 
tivities and submitted by the teacher one 
week in advance, these to be used as guides 
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for the supervisor’s visits or for supply 
teachers in event of the teacher’s illness. 

The department head in Rochester is re- 
quired to rate teachers according to a 
uniform rating card adopted by the ad- 
ministration. This card consists of six 


ity for a class to permit a teacher to observe tk 
his methods. He may spend an entire term te 
in this manner if he deems it productive of| ® I 
the desired results. = 

Often he adopts this method with | 4 
teacher new to the system. Or, again, he may t 
believe it to be a good manner in which to| © 





categories under which to evaluate instruc- 
tion: 


1. Knowledge of subject content and 
course of study. 

. Plan and presentation of the lesson. 

. Attention and response of pupils. 

. Attention to individual needs. 

. Growth of pupils in subject matter. 

. Personality and codperation. 


a ore C DO 


The teacher is rated on a three-point 
seale: H, high; A, average; L, low. 

The teacher should be aware of the na- 
ture of the rating card and be informed 
of how she has been rated by the super- 
visor. During the conference between the 
supervisor and the teacher this card may 
become the basis for discussion leading to 
improvement, when necessary, according 
to those factors weighted important enough 
to become the bases for teacher rating. 


SUPERVISION BY THE DIRECTOR 


The directors look upon supervision with 
a broader view, being associated closely 
with the program of the superintendent 
and the work of their department through- 
out the system. As a group they feel that 
the department head should guard against 
devoting too much time to departmental 
detail which would result in the sacrificing 
of his supervisory functions. 

Suggestions received from these direc- 
tors supplementing the material above are 
as follows: 


1. In addition to supervision by visitation, they 
recommend the system-wide test at various 
levels within the department for the evalua- 
tion and correlation of the entire program. 

2. Frequently the director assumes responsibil- 


. Directors in the Rochester schools are using 


. The check-list may serve as an objective 


. A series of reports by each teacher of her | 


develop or modify a course of study that he d 
may personally experience the problems in-| ® 
volved. . 


the radio as a means of indirect supervision. 
In a well planned series, type lessons may be| 1 
presented as a model and challenge to the| stu 
classroom teacher involving: dey 
a. Appreciation lessons 
b. Study lessons 
e. Directed study 1. 
d. Problems of method and technique 
By means of the radio the particularly} | 
gifted teacher may bring his experiences to 
pupils over a wide area. The classroom 
teacher, in possession of the lesson and the 
aims of the particular broadcast, may bring 
to the program the element of personal help 
and remedial supervision that otherwise 
would be lacking. There is little question of 
the value of the radio in education, but it 
presents many unique problems. 


ter 
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means of improving teaching. The teacher 
may use such a list for self-appraisal or it 
may become a source of material: for a con- 
ference between the teacher and supervisor. 
Directors emphasize the importance of self- he 
supervision. The supervisor may prepare a ti 
check-list, yet best results seem to be ob-| 
tained when the teachers can prepare their | it 
own lists during group conferences. The? ai 
chairman of such a conference undoubtedly a 
will have to lead in planning, but a check-list 





which the teachers themselves develop bears : 
weight because it represents what the teacher 5 
herself considers important in teaching . 
method. ‘ 


progress over fixed intervals gives the direc- | 
tor a kind of measure of the relative posi- 
tion of each teacher. Such a report, when 
charted and compared to the achievement | | 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


throughout the system, may show the direc- 
tor where his assistance is necessary. 


6. Directors emphasize the importance of the 


improvement of the teacher while in service 
through further education. They believe it 
to be a very important part of their office to 
counsel and recommend to teachers in their 
department the steps likely to produce the 
greatest teaching improvement in terms of 
cost and time to be expended. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize briefly the findings of this 
study of the supervisory functions of the 
department head and directors of Roches- 
ter secondary education: 


‘1. The supervisor must have a plan and a 


philosophy of general education and of edu- 
eation in his own special field. 

2. His activities must be an attempt to evaluate 
and improve the procedures within his 
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department in the light of this philos- 
ophy. 


3. He must keep abreast of the findings in his 


field and modify his plan when it has been 
demonstrated it is advisable for him to do so. 


4. He must be understanding, sympathetic, 


constructive, and impersonal in his super- 
visory functions. 


5. In so far as is possible, he should effect 


modification of teaching methods and de- 
partmental procedures through the efforts of 
his stronger teachers. Discussion by a small 
group of teachers facing the same problem, 
with the intelligent, sympathetic leadership 
of the supervisor, will undoubtedly result in 
plans much more effective than by declara- 
tion of the supervisor alone. 


6. Supervision should be upon an objective 


basis whenever possible. Visitation and the 
conference are supplemented by check-lists, 
unit tests, and departmental tests as the 
means employed to accomplish this aim. 


THE NEXT STEP IN HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING! 


GrorcE W. HartMANN 


Department of Education and Psychology, The Pennsylvania State College 


In the strict logical sense of the word, 
there is no such thing as a perfectly 
homogeneous school group. Any collec- 
tion of individuals can be homogeneous 
only with respect to some one feature, qual- 
ity, or trait which is possessed in equal 
amounts by all members of the group. An 
aggregation which is approximately homo- 
geneous or uniform in one variable, such 
as height, may be and usually is remark- 
ably heterogeneous in all other matters, 
such as age, weight, ete. Consequently, 


‘ any alleged homogeneous group is only 





relatively so. This may seem an absurdly 
simple set of fundamentals, but my jus- 


tification for introducing the topic in this 
manner lies in the fact that much confused 
thinking on this point has arisen from a 
neglect of the obvious implications of these 
terms. 

Statistically, the main result of homo- 
geneous grouping is a reduction in the 
range of differences found among the 
members of the new combinations. Why do 
psychologists and enlightened educators 
consider this desirable? Largely because it 
has been experimentally established that 
academic achievement and _ personality 
growth advance more rapidly under condi- 
tions of segregation than under the cir- 


+A paper read at the Annual Conference of Superintendents and Principals, held at State College, 


Pennsylvania, August 2-4, 1932. 
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cumstances associated with a heterogeneous 
mass. In the typical unclassified group, the 
average intellect is the one at which the 
ordinary teacher inevitably aims, with the 
result that the bright pupil is bored and 
the duller one mystified. If an alert and 
scholarly instructor attempts to raise stand- 
ards by appealing to the abler students, the 
area of mystification is extended to include 
the great middle region. If, on the other 
hand, a lenient pedagogue permits the poor- 
est representatives to set the pace, he is 
fortunate if he escapes the protests of the 
rest, who are rightly annoyed by excessive 
overlapping, babyish methods, and related 
evils. 

As everyone knows, this unhappy situa- 
tion was first clearly recognized about 
twenty years ago, with the advent of the 
mental testing movement. The lock-step 
had to go. The solution seemed clear. 
Break the unwieldy large mass into three 
smaller units composed respectively of high, 
medium, and low ability pupils, and adapt 
the teaching procedure to each level. The 
middle group, of course, will be somewhat 
larger than the other two. This is our 
familiar X-Y-Z classification. Originally, 
this grouping was built upon the available 
intelligence quotients, which is still the 
most feasible method where no other in- 
formation is available. But under normal 
circumstances accomplishment records, or 
placement examinations, furnish a supe- 
rior basis of classification. Present ability 
is the best predictor of future ability and 
past performance the best index of ulti- 
mate achievement. It is this principle of 
similarity which explains why scores upon 
an objective test in freshman English offer 
a more reliable prophecy of the work which 
will be done in sophomore English than in- 
telligence scores. Consequently, ability 
grouping should, with the exception of the 
first few grades, be based upon relative 
competence in various fields of instruction. 
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It is perfectly possible, although unlikely, 
for a pupil to be simultaneously a mem- 
ber of an X group in English, a Y group 
in history, and a Z group in arithmetic. 

The advantages of homogeneous group. 
ing which result whenever the school sys- 
tem is large enough to employ it are easily 
appreciated. The better adjustment of the 
pupil to his work raises the scholastic 
morale of all groups. The superior stu- 
dent benefits by the keener competition of 
his fellows and is less subject to the moral 
deterioration which comes from working at 
any plane other than one’s best. The aver- 
age person gains by the elimination of the 
incompetent from his ranks; and the less 
well-endowed are spared the deadening 
sense of frustration and defeat which comes 
from the daily reminders of inferiority in 
the form of unfavorable comparisons. 
Moreover, ability grouping wisely adminis- 
tered saves time for most persons, decreases 
retardation, clearly enhances efficiency in 
tool subjects, and, as the Winnetka survey 
demonstrates, costs no more and places no 
heavier load upon the teachers than the 
ordinary régime. 

On the other hand, critics have not been 
slow in pointing out the supposed disad- 
vantages of this scheme. The superior 
group, they say, becomes infected with the 
virus of snobbishness, while the low group 
is disturbed by the label of incompetence 
attached to it. Except for occasional in- 
dividuals, these claims have never been 
demonstrated. If one acquires a haughty 
manner whenever one is admitted to a se- 
lect company, think what extraordinarily 
vain folk all college graduates are, and 
what thrice-exalted snobs members of Phi 
Delta Kappa must be! Nor does the 
poorer group suffer in any emotional way, 
unless one is so unwise as to suggest by 
publicity or attitude that a stigma attaches 
to that class. Perhaps we shall sooner ac- 
quire an attitude of objectivity toward our 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 


mental peculiarities if the naturalness and 
inevitability of various personality patterns 
are more widely recognized. None of us 
feels especially uncomfortable because his 
eyes are blue rather than brown; why, 
then, should we weep when we discover 
that our I1.Q., instead of being a sumptuous 
130, is only a meager 109? 

One serious limitation of the ability 
grouping technique is that it is often a 
nasty reflection upon the competency of 
the teaching staff, especially where it is a 
purely administrative device imposed from 
above. To be effective, the program re- 
quires high-grade teachers, for, without 
their codperation and understanding, the 
method degenerates into a futile gesture. 
All too frequently, we have superintend- 
ents who deal rationally with the indi- 
vidual differences among their pupils but 
neglect in barbarous manner the equally 
great variations in capacity among the 
instructors ! 

Perhaps the commonest objection to 
homogeneous grouping is that which alleges 
it to be ‘‘undemocratie.’’ To me, this is 
like damning evolution and science for 
being ‘‘unchristian.’’ We do not consider 
it undemocratic to exclude cripples, deaf 
men, and consumptives from our football 
squads; and no sane man would recommend 
an imbecile for admission to the graduate 
school. Everyone recognizes the necessity 
for special training of the feebleminded ; 
then why neglect the subtler variations 


| among so-called normals? Even the Com- 


munists of Russia, who are hostile on prin- 
ciple te the formation of cliques within a 
classless society, use the techniques of ap- 
plied psychology in placing men in those 
posts for which they are best qualified. 
Not even two proletarian workmen are ex- 
actly alike. The scientific difficulties with 
the system are real enough as every school 
psychologist knows. Children do not fall 
into natural ability groups since abilities 
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form an unbroken continuum; groups 
which appear relatively homogeneous at 
the time of classification soon vary more 
within themselves than they do from each 
other; different types and amounts of in- 
struction are required by different pupils 
within each group. Ability grouping does 
not solve definitely the problem of adapt- 
ing schools to individual differences. 

Experimental evidence is the final court 
of appeal in this as well as in all other 
human problems. The majority of care- 
fully planned investigations is distinctly 
favorable to a system of division, when 
used in conjunction with teaching proce- 
dures especially adapted to the different 
ability levels. Some are distressed by what 
they call the ‘‘fractionization’’ of the whole 
child and the intrusion of a heartless aca- 
demic viewpoint, but even a superficial 
summary of the control studies indicates 
that most of the ‘‘humanitarian’’ advan- 
tages are on the side of homogeneous 
grouping. 

Consequently, we shall have to dismiss 
as untenable the customary arguments 
against homogeneous grouping. The really 
serious indictment is rarely heard. The 
true defect of homogeneous grouping, as I 
see it, is that it is only a half-way meas- 
ure. It is like the Communist’s criticism 
of Socialism—it doesn’t go far enough. 
Even enlightened administrators consider 
that they have done all that is possible in 
the way of providing for individual differ- 
ences as soon as they have set up their 
X-Y-Z groups in approved style—unmind- 
ful of the fact that this is only a means to 
an end. Effective education can never be 
mass education. It is a personal, individ- 
ual process. One must never confound 
instruments and methods of scientific re- 
search or administrative convenience with 
the instruments and methods of the art of 
teaching. If the pupil is not singled out 
for guidance as a unique personality, he is 
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just as effectively buried in any Y group 
(i.e., the middle 60 per cent) as in the origi- 
nal undifferentiated collection from which 
he emerged. The solution appears to be 
in an extension of the conference and in- 
terview method of instruction to all sec- 
tions of the educational ladder. Here, 
the benefits of face-to-face contact between 
pupil and tutor are preserved even in the 
midst of a heterogeneous population. A 
recent experiment shows that a college class 
of 75, for example, can be taught just as 
economically by maintaining this large 
group and supplementing the defects of a 
general classroom technique by individual- 
ized treatment during a personal inter- 
view as by three sub-groups of 25 each. 
The time and energy requirements for pre- 
paring distinct projects in joint consulta- 
tion are about the same, but the opportuni- 
ties to effect notable educational changes 
are far greater in the former case. 

This is the substitute which I would 
offer in place of the ordinary type of homo- 
geneous classification. It is simply a radi- 
eal extension of the idea implicit in the 
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X-Y-Z scheme. It permits every teacher 
to evolve his own modification of the Dal- 
ton or Winnetka plan. It maintains all 
the real or imagined social virtues of an 
old-time heterogeneous class and yet gains 
for the pupil an intellectual intimacy with 
the teacher which is otherwise absent. [| 
recommend this device to all secondary 
school staffs for trial, since it is only by 
constant experimentation and _ research 
that a genuinely scientific methodology can 
be established. 

My conclusion, you see, is quite simple. 
Homogeneous grouping is merely a tool 
or device—a preliminary step on the way 
toward complete individualization of all 
instruction as represented by the pure 
tutorial method. Reactionary schools still 
know nothing of homogeneous grouping; 
liberal schools use it with profit; but the 
most advanced and progressive ones have 
left it behind. Like the model T Ford, 
ability grouping was good in its day but 
is no longer the wisest solution. Here, as 
in so many other practical situations, the 
good may become the enemy of the best! 
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WHAT MEASURES FOR GRADING? 


Danie. H. Kup IT 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


In a lecture-discussion course where only 
a final test or only a mid-term test or both 
are given, what measure or combination of 
measures should be used for grading? Is 
it fair to grade a student on the basis of 
one or two test scores? Do these scores 
take into account the information, relative 
to the work of the course, which a student 
has at the beginning of the course? Do 
these scores measure the amount of prog- 
ress a student has made in a class as well 
as the total amount of knowledge he has 
acquired? The answers to all these ques- 
tions are unreservedly in the negative. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


It is the purpose of this study, then, to 
determine what type of measure is best to 
use in a class situation where the lecture- 
discussion method is almost exclusively 
employed and where it is necessary to 
grade students on the basis of test results 
only. 


PROCEDURE 


Group Used. A class in ‘‘Clinical Soci- 
ology’’ given by the writer was selected 


| for this study. The class consisted of ma- 


ture students representing nineteen fields 
of educational endeavor; the largest num- 
ber were majors in educational psychology. 
Complete data were available for sixty 
students in the class. 

Measures Used. 1. An objective test 
was used to measure achievement. The 
test has a very satisfactory degree of re- 
liability as measured by a coefficient of 
.85 + .02. The test is comprehensive, cov- 


ering the material of the entire course. 
The majority of the items were selected 
because they made it possible to differenti- 
ate between the lower and upper quartiles 
(selected on the basis of the total test re- 
sults) of a similar group. Further evi- 
dence of validity of the test is revealed by 
the correlation coefficient of .41 + .07 be- 
tween final test score and intelligence rat- 
ing. 

The test was given to the class at the 
first meeting of the course and again at 
the last meeting. This procedure yielded, 
in addition to the final score, three meas- 
ures as follows: (1) the score made on the 
initial test; (2) the raw difference between 
the initial and final test scores, which will 
be referred to hereafter as gain; and (3) 
the difference between the initial and final 
tests, divided by the possible improvement, 
1.e., the total possible score on the test 
minus the initial score. This latter meas- 
ure will be referred to hereafter as per- 
centage improvement and may be more 
clearly represented by the formula: 


Final Score — Initial 





Score . ; 
Total PossibleScore— _ ~ . 
iti Improvement 
Initial Score 


Percentage improvement is an instrument 
which aims to measure the student’s prog- 
ress in the course against his own score on 
the initial test. Since the initial mean was 
only 57.75 and the total possible score is 
168, it was felt that this method was not 
unfair to any individual. 

Which measure, then—percentage im- 
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TABLE I 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS For ALL Mrasures USED 
Measure N Mean 8.D. Remarks 
Initial test score 60 57.75 15.20 Highest possible score = 168 
Percentage improvement 60 41.35 14.04 Final Score — Initial Score 
Total Possible Score — Initial Score 
Gain 60 45.70 15.90 Final Score — Initial Score 
Final test score 60 102.75 17.45 Highest possible score = 168 
Time spent in reading 60 36.40 16.25 Total number of hours spent read- 
ing for course 
Previous hours of sociology 60 91.60 85.40 Total number of hours of previous 
sociology 
Intelligence rating 60 51.90 6.60 Reported in T scores 

















provement, gain or final score—is the best 
and fairest one to use in giving a student 
a final grade for the course? 

2. Intelligence ratings were obtained for 
the students from the results of the Teach- 
ers College General Examination for 
Mental Ability. 

3. Time spent in outside reading for the 
course was recorded in weekly reports by 
the students. The diary method of a week’s 
study as used by Spence,? Crawford,’ 
and others was rejected in favor of the 
weekly report because of the danger of 
unrepresentative sampling of time due to 
the special conditions that exist for a 
limited period. There might be a tend- 
ency to pad unduly the time spent during 
the diary week. So as to remove any 
authoritative pressure, the students were 


1 Krieger, L., Prediction of Success in Professional Courses for Teachers. 
. 22-25. 


2?Spence, R. B., ‘Factors Related to College Achievement.’’ 


tributions to Education, 1930, No. 420, pp 
29 :504-514. 


instructed definitely that their time record 
would not enter into the determination of 
their final grade and that the amount of 
reading to be done was entirely for them 
to determine. The total number of hours 
recorded for each student was used as a 
measure of effort. 

4. The amount of sociology a student 
had had was obtained by a check list. A 
list giving all the courses offered in soci- 
ology in American universities was dis- 
tributed to the students, asking them to 
check those they pursued, where pursued, 
the number of credit points received, and 
the number of hours of attendance in the 
course. These responses were critically re- 
viewed and finally it was decided that the 
number of attendance hours was the most 
reliable measure to use as a record of the 


Teachers College Con- 


Teachers College Record, 1928, 


* Crawford, A. B., Incentives to Study. Yale University Press, 1929, pp. xii, 194. 
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TABLE II 
SmmPLE CORRELATIONS 
| 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
Percentage . Final Previous | Intelligence 
Improvement Gate Score an Sociology Rating 
1. Initial score 07+ .09 |—.334 .08) .534 .06|—.314 .08} .134 .09| .44+ .07 
2. Percentage improve- .90+ .02) .85+ .02| .27+ .08|—.06+ .09;} .20+ .08 
ment (N = 76) 
3. Gain .62+ .05; .88+ .07| .05+ .09| .03+ .09 
(N = 57) 
4, Final score 08+ .09} .014 .09| .41+4 .07 
5. Effort (time spent | —.09+ .09| —.13 +4 .09 
in reading) | 
6. Previous sociology | | .01 + .09 

















N = 60, unless otherwise indicated. 


First ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 


T12.5= .17+.08 T25.1=.31+.08 T45.1= .31+.08 
T2.6= .08+.09 T25.6 =.27+.08 T45.6= .08+.09 
T12.7 = —.02+.09 T26.1=.07+.09 T46.1=—.07+.09 
T13.5= —.24+.08 T27.1=.18+.08 T47.1= .23+.08 
113.6 = —.33+.08 T27.5=.24+.08 T47.5= .42+.07 
T14.5= .59+.06 T27.6 =.20+.08 T47.6= .414.07 
i4.6= .53+.06 T35.1=.31+.08 T56.1=—.05+.09 
T14.7= .43+.07 T37.1=.21+.08 T57.1= .01+.09 
T15.6 = —.30+.08 T37.5=.09+.09 


SEconp ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 


T12.56= .17+.08 T17.56 =.43+.07 135.17 =.31+.08 
T12.57= .08+.09 T25.17 =.32+.08 T37.15 =.22+.08 
113.57 = —.31+.08 T26.17 =.08+.09 145.17 =.31+.08 
T14.56= .59+.06 T27.15 =.19+.08 147.15 =.24+.08 
T14.57= .50+.07 127.56 =.24+.08 147.56 =.42+.07 


THIRD ORDER PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 


112.567 =.08+.09 126.157 =.10+.09 146.157 = —.04+.09 
114.567 =.50+.07 T27.156 =.19+.08 T47.156= .23+.08 
125.167 =.32+.08 145.167 =.314.08 
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TABLE III 
CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN THE SEVERAL MEASURES 
Initial Intelligence Time Spent in | Previous Hours of 
Ability Rating Reading Sociology 
Final score .53 + .06 41+ .07 .08 + .09 .0O1+ .09 
Gain — .33+ .08 .03 + .09 .388 + .07 .05+ .09 
Percentage improve- 
ment .07 + .09 .20+ .08 .27+ .08 —.06+ .09 

















amount of previous sociology taken by the 
students. 

These data on intelligence rating, effort, 
and previous sociology were obtained in 
an attempt to determine which measure— 
final score, gain, or percentage improve- 
ment—is most influenced by them. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


Since it was felt that the measure which 
would be most influenced by initial abil- 
ity, effort, and previous sociology, and the 
one which more accurately reveals the 
progress a student makes in the course 
would be the fairest measure to use in 
grading, simple, partial, and multiple cor- 
relations were calculated to determine 
these relationships. 


RESULTS 


Table I presents the means and stand- 
ard deviations for all the measures used. 
Table II presents the simple and partial 
correlations between the several factors 
studied. 

It will be noted from the simple corre- 
lations that the three measures—final 
score, percentage improvement, and gain 
—considered in this study as_ possible 
measures on which a student’s grade 
might be based correlate highly with each 


other. The correlation between final score 
and percentage improvement is .85; be- 
tween final score and gain, .62; and be- 
tween percentage improvement and gain, 
.90. On this basis it is certain that both 
percentage improvement and gain need 
not be used, since the relationship between 
the two is so high. This is equally true of 
final score and percentage improvement. 
But between final score and gain there is 
only r.62 and it may be that gain is measur- 
ing something different than is final score. 

Let us examine now the relationship 
between the factors of initial ability as 
measured by the initial test, time spent in 
reading, previous sociology, and _intelli- 
gence rating and these three measures of 
final score, gain, and percentage improve- 
ment. 

It is seen in Table III that the correla- 
tion between final score and initial ability 
is .53; between final score and intelligence 
rating, .41; between final score and time 
spent in reading, .08; and between final 
score and previous sociology, .01. These 
same correlations with gain are: gain and 
initial ability, —.33; gain and intelligence 
rating, .03; gain and time spent in read- 
ing, .38; gain and previous sociology, .05. 
The correlations with percentage improve- 
ment are: percentage improvement and 
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WHAT MEASURES FOR GRADING? 


initial ability, .07; percentage improve- 
ment and intelligence rating, .20; percent- 
age improvement and time spent in read- 
ing, .27; and percentage improvement and 
previous sociology, —.06. 

There is a greater relationship between 
initial ability and final score and between 
intelligence rating and final score than be- 
tween these factors and gain or percentage 
improvement. Time spent in outside read- 
ing for the course bears the greatest rela- 
tionship to gain. Previous sociology cor- 
relates practically zero with all the three 
measures and therefore need not be con- 
sidered. Final score, then, is most in- 
fluenced by initial ability and intelligence 
rating, while gain is most influenced by 
time spent in reading and inversely in- 
fluenced by initial ability.* 

From this analysis it appears that one 
should use in grading the measure of gain 
rather than final score, if time spent in 
reading is to be considered more important 
than initial ability and intelligence rating. 
(See discussion of partial correlations. ) 

The partial correlations aid us very 
little in our analysis of what measure to 
use in grading. Most of them have prac- 
tically the same value as the simple corre- 
lation coefficients. They are presented here 
only for the interested reader. It may be 
valuable to note, however, that the correla- 
tion between final score and time spent in 
reading of .08 is raised to .31 when initial 
score is kept constant. This is due to the 
fact that initial score and time spent in 
reading correlate negatively, but this also 
indicates that final score is influenced to 
some extent by the amount of reading 
done for the course. Final score as well 
as gain, therefore, is influenced by time 
spent in reading. The r of .31 between 
final score and time spent in reading when 
initial score is kept constant remains un- 
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changed when intelligence rating and ini- 
tial score or when intelligence rating, pre- 
vious hours of sociology, and initial score 
are held constant. 

The multiple correlations which follow 
reveal that final score is the measure which 
can be predicted with the least amount of 
error from initial score, time spent in 
reading, and intelligence ratings. The 
number of previous hours of sociology 
does not increase the values of the mul- 
tiple R’s and can safely be discarded in 
estimating achievement. The multiple R’s 
for gain and percentage improvement are 
much lower than for final score, with gain 
higher than percentage improvement. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
Final Score 


04.17 =14.43 
04.175 =13.70 
04.1756 =13.68 


Raz) =.56 
R475) =.62 
R4(1756) =.62 


Percentage Improvement 


Rez) =.20 02.17 =13.77 

Rei75) =.37 02.175 =13.06 

Ra2(1756) = .38 02.1756 =13.00 
Gain 


R375) =.48 03.175 =13.93 


CONCLUSIONS 


Under the conditions of objective test- 
ing, these conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Final score, gain, and percentage 
improvement correlate highly with each 
other—the smallest relationship existing 
between gain and final score. 

2. Final score is most influenced by ini- 
tial ability, intelligence rating, and time 
spent in reading. 

3. Final score can be predicted from 
initial ability, intelligence rating, and time 
spent in reading with less error than can 
gain or percentage improvement. 


“It should be recalled that even those who made high scores on the initial test (highest score obtained 
was 105 out of a possible 168) had sufficient opportunity to improve. 








AN ECONOMY DEVICE FOR THE TESTING PROGRAM 


H. T. BAWDEN 


Teachers College, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


This article attempts to show how sav- 
ings may be effected in a testing program 
by (1) cutting down the cost of mimeo- 
graphing time and materials involved in 
preparing new-type examinations; (2) 
curtailing the expenses in the use of cer- 
tain standardized tests; and (3) saving 
no little of the teacher’s time and patience 
often spent in the mechanical and wholly 
unstimulating task of scoring objective 
tests. 

One source of continuous expense to 
the school is the cost of mimeographing 
periodically new-type tests and buying 
standardized tests. The fact that the tests 
are used up each time given means that 
entirely new tests must be secured for each 
examination day. The device here de- 
scribed is intended to obviate the necessity 
of providing a fresh supply of tests when- 
ever needed, by the simple procedure of 
having the responses to the questions writ- 
ten on a separate sheet or Score Form. 
Such a device may easily be used in connec- 
tion with new-type tests involving true- 
false, multiple-choice, matching, comple- 
tion, or one-word recall questions. It may 
also be utilized with any standardized test 
on the market providing that other types of 
items do not appear, and that there is no 
fixed timing. : 


I 


It will be seen, upon examining the score 
form illustrated (Figure 1) that this par- 
ticular form provides space on the front 
side for 154 responses of either the true- 
false or multiple-choice variety. The pupil 
is instructed to place a diagonal cross 
through the ‘‘A’’ square if he regards a 
true-false question as true or acceptable 
(illustrated in question one) ; or he is told 
to place the cross through the ‘‘C’’ square 
below if he considers the statement false 
or censurable (illustrated in question two). 
If the question is a multiple choice type, 
he is instructed to place the cross in the 
square corresponding to the letter (a, b, e, 
or d) of the response which he considers 
the best answer. The form thus provides 
for a four-response multiple-choice ques- 
tion. 

A five-response multiple-choice question 
is easily eared for by instructing the stu- 
dent to draw a circle around the number 
of the question if he feels that the fifth 
or ‘‘e’’ response is best. (Illustrated in 
question four.) Thus the score form cares 
for true-false and multiple-choice ques- 
tions on the front side. 

Parenthetically, a simple modification 
of this type of form which is easily mimeo- 
graphed is suggested herewith, in typewrit- 
ten style: 


2 3 4 5 
@bede a b@)d e ab c@e a®cde abe d@ 
6 7 8 9 10 
abede a bede a bede a bede a bede 
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AN ECONOMY DEVICE FOR THE TESTING PROGRAM 


The correct response in this case would be 
indicated simply by having the student 
draw a circle around the letter indicating 
the correct response. Otherwise this form 
serves the same purpose as the one pic- 
tured. 

When the test contains matching ques- 
tions, completion, or other types of simple, 
one-word recall questions, the answers may 
be written on the reverse side of the score 
form (Figure 2). Study of this side will 
show that provision is made in the first 
six vertical columns for six matching ques- 
tions totalling each not more than twenty- 
two responses (no good matching question 
should probably have as many responses 
as this). For matching questions, then, the 
student is instructed to let the number 
of the items in the left-hand column be re- 
garded as equivalent to the numbers of the 
squares, to the extent that the latter are 
needed. Then, he is instructed to place 
the number (or letter) of the item in the 
right-hand column which matches up best 
with each of the left-hand column items. 
The responses are, of course, written in the 
little squares provided. Usually this proc- 
ess has to be illustrated once or twice for 
high school students before they ‘‘catch 
on.’’ An illustration of one matching 
question of twelve responses, using letters, 
is shown. 

Provision is made in the next three wide 
columns for sixty-six recall responses used 
in completion or one-word recall ques- 
tions. In the test the numbers of the 
blanks are indicated, and the student is 
instructed simply to place the correct word 
in the blank corresponding in number on 
the score form. The last space, ‘‘Diag- 
nosis and Remarks,’’ may be used as de- 
sired. Occasionally further types of re- 
sponses may be indicated here. 

So far we have seen how a simple score 
form of some such type as the one sug- 
gested may be used to carry the responses 
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of the major types of new-type items. This 
score form may be reproduced by the thou- 
sands at a small fraction of the cost of the 
clerical service, paper, stencils, ink, and 
teacher’s time spent in continually devis- 
ing new tests. These score forms have the 
added advantage that they are easily pre- 
served and filed when tests are kept. The 
original tests are numbered and used year 
after year until worn out, or regarded as 
no longer satisfactory. An underlying 
presumption is that the tests will be re- 
garded as fairly satisfactory before being 
put into this somewhat permanent form. 
It is also important that they be carefully 
guarded in order that their reliability may 
not be destroyed as a measuring device, 
if they are to be used as a basis of marks. 
If used for instructional purposes, pro- 
vision may be made for letting students 
mark their own score forms by issuing a 
few sets of keys for each test. 

Of particular interest to teachers is the 
matter of the considerable amount of time 
that may be saved in scoring tests which 
have been answered on the score forms. 
Obviously, some time is saved by the mere 
elimination of the large amount of me- 
chanical turning of sheets used in the old 
system. But a far more helpful device is 
herewith suggested, one which indeed does 
away with the necessity even of marking 
the tests. The only procedure necessary 
is that of totaling the correct responses, 
or errors, as the case may be. But how 
may this be done? Simply by use of a 
cellophane ‘‘key,’’ properly scored, and 
superimposed over the test. 

One prepares a ‘‘key”’ by cutting out 
a piece of cellophane the same size as the 
score form and clipping it to the score 
form on which the correct responses have 
previously been indicated. Then he takes 
a special pencil of the type made to write 
on glass or cellophane, obtainable at most 
stationers, or even an eyebrow pencil, and 
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places a circle on the cellophane around the 
correct response of each question. Now, 
with the ‘‘key’’ ready, the cellophane is 
removed and clipped to a cardboard frame 
for convenience in handling. Next, it is 
placed carefully on each test, and the num- 
ber of circles in which the diagonal cross 
appears gives the number of correct re- 
sponses; or, the number of empty squares 
yields the number of errors on the front 
side of the score form. The writer timed 
himself on a large set of papers involving 
a total of 9436 items of either true-false 
or multiple-choice type. All of these ques- 
tions were scored and the number of errors 
recorded within a period of 66 minutes— 
a speed of 143 questions per minute. 

Of course the matching and recall ques- 
tions on the reverse side of the sheet can- 
not so easily be scored mechanically but 
must still be marked ‘‘by hand,”’ as it 
were; but the fact that they all appear in 
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fixed positions on a single sheet helps to 
save time here also. 

The use of such score forms as indicated 
above has probably not occurred widely as 
yet for the simple reason that not many 
teachers have thought of the idea. The 
idea as outlined is obviously feasible, sim- 
ple, and requires little more than that tests 
be adapted to its use, and directions altered. 
It might be said, in closing, that it is real- 
ized that objective tests have limitations. 
Nevertheless, such tests are with us, and 
with us to stay. It is opportune, there- 
fore, to make their use as painless as pos- 
sible to the teacher, freeing her from the 
purely mechanical details in scoring, and 
giving her additional time for activity of 
a somewhat more creative nature. And 
the fact that the use of the score-form idea 
results in no inconsiderable economy, com- 
mends the idea also to those who must re- 
duce school operating expenses. 


SELF-SUPERVISION BY TEACHERS 


Haroitp V. BAKER 


Principal, Daniel Webster School, New Rochelle, New York 


TEACHERS MAY AND SHOULD FURNISH 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Supervision will reach its highest level 
when it challenges the professional ability 
of teachers to solve their own instructional 
problems in the light of the best informa- 
tion available. This article is written to 
show that supervision can achieve this high 
plane by describing the functioning of a 
supervisory plan in a city! of the class 
‘fabove 100,000 population.’’ As will be 
shown, teachers, when permitted to do so by 


1The city is Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


those responsible for the educational 
organization, do tackle their own problems 
with enthusiasm, intelligence, and profes- 
sional skill, their efforts bringing success. 
In the past, classroom teachers have sel- 
dom been permitted in the conference room 
to give of their experience, training, and 
creative professional ability when plan- 
ning for a school system is in progress. 
Conclusive evidence of this has just re- 
cently appeared in the Sixth Yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
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SELF-SUPERVISION BY TEACHERS 


tors of Instruction, Effective Instructional 
Leadership.” The failure to inspire or 
even to permit teachers to attempt to solve 
the common teaching problems of a school 
system has resulted in stagnation, blind 
following of the procedures handed down 
from above, or hypocritical complacency 
on the part of teachers, and in many cases 
in a strong antipathy between teachers 
and supervisors or administrators. The 
supervisory experience herein described 
should show the possibility of and benefit 
from a supervisory arrangement which per- 
mits teachers to work on their own instruc- 
tional problems. It may also give some 
idea of how such an arrangement may be 
planned. 


THE PLAN GREW OUT OF NECESSITY 


The city school system had just installed 
a new course of study in reading, and 
after the first burst of enthusiasm there 
was need for some means whereby teachers 
could find ready help in meeting the new 
problems which arose through using the 
new course of study. Some teachers were 
more enthusiastic in using it than were 
others, and there was need for some plan 
that would capitalize the resourcefulness 
and enthusiasm of those who found most 
value in the course of study and make 
these available to all teachers. The plan 
that developed seemed to grow naturally 
out of the need that was recognized. It 
was not conceived in its entirety by any 
one individual nor, in the beginning, was 
the plan complete in detail. But before 
describing the plan used, there should be 
stated some facts concerning the making of 
the course of study and the organization 
within the school system because they bear 
directly on the plan as carried out. 

In this system the persons concerned 
with reading in the elementary schools, 
besides the classroom teachers, were the 
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Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Elementary Schools, the Associate Super- 
intendent in Charge of Curriculum, the 
Director of English, and the Assistant Di- 
rector of English. The Director of Eng- 
lish was in charge of English from the 
first grade through the senior high school, 
while the Assistant Director of English 
was concerned with the language arts and 
reading in the elementary schools. 

After a period of study and a series of 
conferences during the spring of 1931, the 
course of study in reading for the elemen- 
tary schools was prepared as a codperative 
enterprise by five elementary teachers, the 
Associate Superintendent in Charge of 
Curriculum, the Director of English, and 
an elementary principal working at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, during 
the summer of 1931 under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur I. Gates and with the codpera- 
tion of the Teachers College curriculum de- 
partment and its director, Dr. Herbert B. 
Bruner. This background is given to show 
that classroom teachers had previously 
participated in work affecting the entire 
school system. 

As has been stated, after the first enthu- 
siastic launching of the new course of 
study in reading, there was need of some 
means whereby teachers could learn more 
of the possibilities within the reading 
course of study and the ways whereby the 
practices of the more enlightened teachers 
could be made available to all. Accord- 
ingly, late in the fall of 1931 there met, at 
the call of the Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Elementary Schools, a group of 
four composed of the Associate Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Curriculum, the Di- 
rector of English, and the Assistant 
Director of English, as well as the Assist- 
ant Superintendent. Through the plan- 
ning of this group the following organiza- 
tion and plan of procedure was effected. 


*Published by Teachers College Bureau of Publications, New York, 1933. 
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Each of the thirty-one elementary 
schools of the city was assigned to one of 
five groups for the remainder of the year. 
This assignment was arbitrarily done and 
was roughly geographical. It placed from 
five to eight schools in each group. For 
purposes of easy identification each group 
was known by a letter, such as A, B, C, D, 
or E. The number of schools in each group 
in the same order was seven, five, six, eight, 
and five. 

After the schools had been grouped, a 
teacher was selected for each grade level 
within each group to serve as chairman of 
that ‘‘grade group’’ of teachers. As most 
schools had more than one teacher on a 
grade level, the number of teachers in each 
‘‘erade group’’ varied from about seven 
to thirteen. These teachers, who were to 
serve as chairmen for the group, were 
known as ‘‘group leaders’’ and were se- 
lected as representative teachers with suf- 
ficient leadership ability to enable them 
suceessfully to lead the conferences of 
their ‘‘grade-groups.’’ This gave thirty 
‘“eroup leaders,’’ five on each grade level. 


THE PLAN PERMITS TEACHERS TO WORK AT 
THEIR OWN PROBLEMS 


After the preliminary arrangements had 
been made, a schedule of conferences to be 
held at the central administrative offices 
was drawn up. There were six of these 
conferences, each conference group being 
composed of the five teacher group leaders, 
the Assistant Superintendent, the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent, the Director of Eng- 
lish, and the Assistant Director of English. 
In each of these preliminary conferences, 
the discussion centered around a few sig- 
nificant questions, such as, ‘‘The most 
significant problems created by the new 
course of study in reading,’’ or, ‘‘The 
most successful work done through the sug- 
gestion of the new course of study in 
reading.’’ Brief notes on these prelimi- 
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nary conferences showing the comments of 
different members of the group were kept, 
mimeographed, and sent out to all groups 
later to serve as the starting point for dis- 
cussion in the first conference of all the 
teachers on that grade level to be held in 
each group. 

A schedule was then drawn up of the 
first conference to be held in each group 
on each grade level, making thirty con- 
ferences in all. At this first conference on 
each grade level within each group, the 
principals of the schools in the group were 
to attend; thus each principal attended 
six conferences, one on each grade level, 
and was informed of what the teachers 
were attempting to do through the con- 
ferences. At each of these thirty con- 
ferences the Assistant Superintendent, the 
Director and the Assistant Director of 
English were present and explained the 
purpose of the series of conferences to fol- 
low, which was to develop a_ thorough 
understanding of the new course of study 
in reading and to make it possible for 
teachers, through mutual exchange of ex- 
perience, to meet better the problems 
which its introduction involved. 

This first conference for each group was 
made an informal affair with a social fea- 
ture involved. In the preliminary con- 
ferences it had been discovered that many 
teachers did not know even one teacher in 
another building who was teaching on the 
same grade level and thus had similar 
problems, and most teachers knew not 
more than one or two such teachers. A 
worthy purpose of the conferences was 
then held to be that of having teachers 
with similar problems become acquainted 
with each other in order to make it possi- 
ble for them to discuss common problems. 

At this first conference for a group of 
teachers, provision was made for a schedule 
to be drawn up for later conferences to be 
held about every week or two weeks until 
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the group concerned had met once in each 
of the different schools of the group. At 
these meetings it was understood that no 
principal, supervisor, director, or adminis- 
trator was to be present. It was believed 
by those who had inaugurated the series of 
conferences that teachers have ability and 
resourcefulness in meeting their own prob- 
lems if given the opportunity to do so, that 
teachers have a right to express their own 
opinions, and that they may be trusted in 
doing so, and, finally, that teachers who 
are actually in touch with pupils can and 
will make valuable contributions for the 
good of other teachers. 

One conference composed of from seven 
to thirteen teachers was held in each school 
on each grade level. Besides the value 
derived from the discussion there was al- 
ways the stimulation and inspiration, to 
visitors and hostess alike, in seeing the 
classrooms where the course of study was 
actually functioning. It had been planned 
that the groups should be small so that dis- 
cussion could be free and informal. The 
Director of English had prepared questions 
and mimeographed them for the group 
leader to use if absolutely necessary in 
order to get discussion started, but had 
recommended in transmitting the questions 
that ‘‘such discussion should, in an ideal 
situation, become so vital to teachers that 
the conference will have no need for formal 
stimulation; but if such stimulation is 
needed, groups may draw upon these sug- 
gestive questions.’’ Prepared with these 
questions and with the questions raised in 
the preliminary conferences, the group 
leader, usually totally inexperienced in 
leading group discussion, went to her first 
‘‘unsupervised’’ conference with a con- 
fidence which tended to assure success and 
which could not have been had otherwise. 

Brief notes were kept by the group 
leader wherein she recorded the important 
points raised in the conference, the atti- 
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tudes of teachers on vital questions, the 
suggestions which teachers might make for 
the improvement of materials or proce- 
dures, and other things she might think 
worth noting. These notes were later com- 
piled by each group leader into a final re- 
port for the group. There were thus five 
reports on each grade level. These five re- 
ports on each grade level were then 
reviewed by the Director of English, com- 
piled and edited by him into one composite 
report so that each member of the com- 
mittee concerned could more easily get the 
picture of the city as a whole as far as that 
grade level was concerned. Copies of these 
composite reports on each grade level were 
provided to members of the committee, in- 
cluding the administrative or supervisory 
staff assisting in the work, and used as the 
basis for discussion and recommendation 
by the committee in drawing up a single 
report for that grade level for the entire 
city. 

In compiling the final report, the group 
leaders were urged to be as candid as pos- 
sible, disregarding entirely the pet theories 
or hobbies of administrators or directors. 
Only the group leaders themselves were 
present when the final report was drawn 
up and the leaders were given absolute 
freedom in expressing themselves, both in 
discussion and in writing. The final re- 
port was submitted as a group report so 
that no individual needed to feel restrained 
in expression. These final reports, repre- 
senting the gist of about 180 conferences 
in which approximately 150 different class- 
room teachers had participated, were re- 
viewed by the Assistant Director of Eng- 
lish, the Assistant Superintendent, and the 
Associate Superintendent. The Director 
of English then took these final reports 
and the recommendations of the reviewers 
and combined them into supplements to 
the course of study in reading for the dif- 
ferent grades. It is planned to revise the 
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course of study in reading, and in making 
the revision the recommendations of the 
teachers’ group conferences will receive 
much attention. 

In summary, it may be said that all 
classroom teachers had been attempting to 
solve codperatively their own problems, that 
as a result of their thought and discussion 
the course of study in reading was modified 
and improved, and that new and more 
suitable supplies, books, and materials were 
provided for the classrooms. While the 
plan was made to concern the reading pro- 
gram only, in several cases the teachers 
concerned themselves with classroom 
matters other than reading and made 
recommendations, many of which it was 
possible to carry out to the improvement 
of classroom teaching. These recommenda- 
tions and changes are not enumerated here 
because they are not within the main pur- 
pose of the article—to show how teachers 
can be and were permitted to assume and 
discharge responsibility for leadership 
within a school system. 


APPRAISAL 


Through the operation of this plan for 
teacher participation in educational lead- 
ership within a school system, teachers 
were permitted to feel that they really 
amounted to something, that they were part 
of the real motive force within the system 
and not mere cogs at the rim of a wheel. 
The thrill of satisfactory accomplishment 
publicly recognized is inspiring to class- 
room teachers as well as to anyone else. 

Each classroom teacher became person- 
ally acquainted with from six to twelve 
other classroom teachers on her own grade 
level who were meeting the same problems 
as she. Moreover, each teacher visited 
several other classrooms in other schools in 
the city, where she saw evidence of the 
work that was being done. Such contacts 
broadened the horizon of each teacher. 
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Teachers were challenged to use their 
own intelligence and professional training 
in improving the classroom opportunities 
of boys and girls. The somewhat uncriti- 
eal use of ready-made plans for classroom 
procedure and use of materials was thus 
avoided. 

Teachers became conscious of the prob- 
lems of the school system as a whole, and 
became more codperatively sympathetic 
with those upon whom the responsibility 
for the whole system rests. In many 
school systems this is a value only very 
slightly realized. Also, because the class- 
room teacher was given an opportunity to 
speak her mind freely, administrators and 
directors became more conscious of and 
sympathetic toward the problems of the 
classroom teacher. The common purpose 
of teacher and administrator became more 
clearly evident to both. 

One frequently hears the classroom 
teacher say of some plan instituted by a 
supervisor, ‘‘Well, if that supervisor 
taught my class every day for a few days 
his (or her) suggestions might be more 
within reason.’’ Thus classroom teachers 
had more eonfidence in suggestions which 
came from themselves and other teachers 
out of their own experience. 

The course of study was improved. It 
was no doubt more usable and better 
adapted to the needs of the pupils with 
whom it was to be used than it had been 
in its original form. 

There was an improvement in the books 
and supplies provided for classroom use 
within the system because new recommen- 
dations came from the teachers who used 
them. 

But what, it may be asked, was the re- 
action of those who participated in the 
plan? As has been stated, there was a final 
written group report from the group lead- 
ers on each grade level, six reports in all. 
Three of these written reports, those of 
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grades one, two and three, requested en- 
tirely voluntarily and spontaneously that 
these conferences be continued through 
this present year: 


A desire was expressed by members of the 
group that conferences be continued next 
year. 

We suggest that group meetings be con- 
tinued and be held earlier in the year. 

The entire group feels that the meetings 
as held this year were very beneficial. The 
group suggests we be permitted to continue 
these meetings once every six weeks next 
year. 


The satisfaction of those other than 
classroom teachers may be summed up in 
the statement of the Superintendent which 
forms a part of the letter of transmittal 
attached to the final report of each com- 
mittee: ‘‘The teachers of reading did an 
excellent piece of work through the group 
meetings of last year, and I am delighted 
to see that it is their desire to continue 
such meetings this year.”’ 

And finally, in chapter five of the Sixth 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, the 
characteristics of effective organization for 
instructional leadership are stated briefly 
in these words: ‘‘ Faith in the teacher and 
in the scientific method as a growth-pro- 


* Effective Instructional Leadership, p. 133. 
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ducing way of living is not in and of itself 
enough. Educational leadership must so 
organize the work of teachers, principals, 
and supervisors that interplay of mind is 
facilitated, initiative is rewarded, and 
codperation is encouraged.’’* Certainly, 
according to this triple standard of excel- 
lence, the plan of organization just de- 
scribed is at least a step in the right 
direction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The values secured through teacher di- 
rection and codperative effort in educa- 
tional leadership were sufficient to recom- 
mend some such provision to other school 
systems. It is not maintained that this 
plan of procedure tried in duplicate in 
some other system would produce satis- 
factory results. Other school systems 
should develop their own procedures di- 
rectly out of the conditions which are no 
doubt unique to that system. The prin- 
ciple followed, however, should be the 
same as described here, that of making pro- 
vision for teachers to think, solve educa- 
tional problems, and plan constructively 
and codperatively ; the form of the prac- 
tice may vary from place to place and 
should certainly grow naturally out of the 
situation in the system itself. 








TRANSFORMING AN OLD TYPE SCHOOL INTO 
THE NEW TYPE SCHOOL 


Liman A. LAMOREAUX 


Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, Burbank, California 


Is it possible to break away from the old 
formal type and plunge a school system 
immediately into an informal type school 
with an integrated program? This was 
tried in a school system consisting of eight 
elementary schools with sixty-eight class- 
room teachers and seven principals, three 
of whom were full-time teaching principals. 

A method quite different from the usual 
one was followed in bringing about the 
change. Usually the general supervisor 
works with the principals until they get 
the ‘‘vision’’ and ‘‘philosophy’’; then 
work with a group of teachers is started. 
The change is made quite gradually. In 
contrast to the usual procedure it was de- 
cided, in this instance, to begin the work 
at the bottom. As the teachers are the 
foundation of any system, the work was be- 
gun with them and the principals learned 
with the teachers. 

A good excuse for the change arose. The 
system had a circulating central library 
which had not functioned to the teach- 
ers’ liking, so the teachers were told that 
if they would plan their work for sev- 
eral weeks ahead the books would be sent 
out to fit their needs; they might keep the 
books as long as they needed them, in- 
stead of having a periodic wholesale turn- 
over as had been customary. 

To this proposition the teachers readily 
agreed. Then they were led to see that 
their plans must be in the supervisor’s 
office before the work was begun, in order 
that the books needed could be delivered. 

The next step was to agree on some type 


of plan for the work. The supervisor held 
a series of three general meetings which 
the teachers and principals attended. Dur- 
ing these meetings the Unit of Work 
method was presented most simply and 
discussed informally. They were told that 
this method is most acceptable today and 
its advantages were stressed. No one was 
forced to accept it, but it was made de- 
sirable. 

After the general meetings the super- 
visor made the round of the schools, sched- 
uling conferences with the teachers dur- 
ing the day—the principal took charge of 
the classes during the teacher’s absence. 
During these conferences individual teach- 
ers’ problems were discussed and help was 
given in initiating the building of their 
units. Encouragement was given and the 
teachers left the conference with the feel- 
ing that of course they could plan and 
write units of work. 

It was a trying but a challenging time. 
No force nor pressure was used but con- 
structive help, encouragement, and under- 
standing were the factors which tided all 
over a period of plunging into something 
about which they were more or less uncer- 
tain and unprepared. Teacher growth was 
much in evidence. They wanted to meas- 
ure up to the standard which was held be- 
fore them as attainable. They read widely 
on their own initiative books on methods, 
units others had written, articles on the 
activity program, the integrated program, 
and anything which would help them in 
their new venture. 
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Whenever a teacher achieved some degree 
of success in writing a unit, this unit was 
mimeographed and sent to all the schools. 
This gave the teacher recognition for her 
efforts and encouraged others as well as her- 
self. Small groups of teachers were taken 
around to the classrooms to see the work 
in progress. This was made possible by 
the principal taking the classroom of the 
visiting teacher; or sometimes he held as- 
semblies in order that more teachers might 
leave. 

To the principals a great deal of credit 
is due for the success of the movement. 
They studied and read much to keep a step 
ahead of their teachers. They held con- 
ferences and meetings with their teachers, 
advised with them in regard to the units, 
gave encouragement and inspired faith 
when it was needed, besides doing much 
classroom teaching in order to free the 
teacher. They worked closely with the su- 
pervisor in order that all the work might be 
harmonious and unified. 

There was a little fussing and anxiety 
among some of the teachers, especially 
those who had not been disturbed for 
years, but that was carefully handled by 
first listening to their story, then quieting 
their fears and showing them their strength 
and how to build on it. 

In order to evaluate the work of the year 
and find out the teachers’ reactions to the 
change, a questionnaire was sent out near 
the close of school. The teachers were 
asked not to sign their names nor their 
school, so they felt free to express them- 
selves about the work. A summary of their 
answers on a portion of the questionnaire 
follows. Not all responded to the question- 
naire, but enough answered to show the 
trend of the thinking of most of the teach- 
ers, and one can readily see whether they 
have caught the spirit and gained some un- 
derstanding of the basie principles of the 
work. Those in charge of the undertaking 
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feel well satisfied with what has been ac- 
complished in one year and feel that the 
experiment of beginning immediately with 
the teachers has been a factor of success in 
this situation. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


I. In the light of the present-day philosophy 
of education, do you feel that the unit of 
work program is the best method of pro- 
cedure? 

Yes (without reservations).......... 53 

No (with reservations)............. 

II. Why does the unit of work method meet 
with your approval? 


@ 


1. It makes teaching more _ pur- 
DEEN 55.55 dbuananseesxeuseeny 3 
2. It centers around the children’s 
ONE idk dkksneusienawesien 13 
3. It teaches children to solve prob- 
MD cian codecs esp i albieaeia ew a 9 
4. It enriches experiences.......... 9 
5. It develops good habits and proper 
MEE. cocked ncackedevaneewes 3 


6. It is a natural means of learning.. 6 
7. It gives a core around which to 


BIGUD WOR 06 o.506insasiasicween + 
8. It enables us to retain pupil in- 

WOE siscssos ssbcddsotcakanekie 3 
9. It challenges both pupil and 

NE Go ccc dvascaseiennennscs 8 


10. It organizes work and demands 
a better organization of material. 8 
11. It creates more interest and more 


MEINE: 65a cin dda sksusseuaes 12 
12. It gives a child more reason for 
WE sé cb wsdcnudoscncnwssnnnd 6 


13. It automatically handles discipline 
—children work because they want 
OD chon au cde Weseeteianseuncenee 5 
14. It results in pupil responsibility 
and concentration of purpose... 5 
15. It is a better preparation for life 4 
16. It provides an opportunity to 
meet both pupil and _ subject- 
ee 8 
17. It is based on child needs rather 
than trying to make the child fit 
an unchanging curriculum ...... 10 
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18. It provides for correlation of sub- 


OE fro caice acdvni's iaiaeiniasevosa 3 ectiavaveyace 10 
19. It results in better child under- 
standing of subjects ........... 6 
20. Children have more freedom of 
CEPUONION 6.5805 arsdecuncinsaeiees 3 
21. It aims to present life situations, 
at least intriguing ones......... 2 
22. It increases the teacher’s joy in 
WE AMINE 6h saosin iw a aSerooalarssareneta 3 
23. It affords opportunity for crea- 
SEE, 64 hedneiss cde munihe dae 2 


24. It increases fellowship and un- 
derstanding between teacher and 


BNNAEE ara ater cre’ crass tlare cals. siheb ivasassos 1 
25. More interest is shown by pupils 

needing remedial work ......... 4 
26. It is the most successful method 

E RAVO CVEP USED 6a. ccisicscsecsess 1 


27. It teaches children to seek know]l- 
edge themselves and thereby they 
not only gain in subject matter 
but have learned how to do it for 


NNO oes 0 hi sa anda is erase ers 3 
28. It provides for discovery and de- 

velopment of special talents..... 2 
29. It develops the whole child...... 3 
30. It helps children to adjust to 

HAHY BUUBLIONS 6.....0000:0:00000.0: 3 


31. It gives the teacher an opportu- 
nity to gain sufficient information 
about her subject before she tries 


RIMES acces ays aimcasarcinbeaviacein 2 
32. Material is always on hand for the 
GEE nh ocak at Dea alnswedaueee 1 


III. If the Unit of Work method does not meet 


with your approval, why not? 


1. It spoils the classroom discipline. 

2. It requires too much work on the 
part of the teacher. 

3. It does not reach every child. 

4. It is not stabilizing enough. 


IV. What things have been done this year that 


have been especially helpful to you? 


T, Conferenees .....0cccccccccecsccs 16 


3. Demonstrations... <.006.0000<s 17 
4. Exchange of ideas and materials.10 
5. Establishing a teachers’ reference 
MEREER: Daca An ash sewn susnaenas 16 
G. Grade meetings ..............0005 16 
Fg, RNR 55 a). o.o0 deco iso sha ico 3 
8. Visiting between schools after 
DM Toa Ansan Siniseie<nameie 2 
9. Help in organization ........... 6 
10. Help in instruction ............ 6 
11. Attitude and helpfulness ....... 17 
12. Use of the central circulating 
EN es chev wiiahocedaeneaanae 12 
13. Bulletins and outlines ......... 8 
14. Building and organization of seat- 
work materials to fit units ...... 4 
15. The plan of beginning the pupils 
WEEE TOV ONE. 5 ik.0<ccsecenensae 2 
16. Specific constructive help ....... 4 
17. Advice given and immediate co- 
operation have been helpful to the 
NE ROOM 565 oi0,c-dce arn cineuurars a 2 
18. Appreciation of pupil’s work.... 1 
19. Freedom to work out one’s indi- 
VACUA PRGIIOING % 4 2.05.5. i0'0:<'5'0:0:010 3 
20. A wide range of materials made 
available for teachers .......... 2 
21. A simplified grading system .... 2 
22. Consideration of the child at pro- 
ROGER OME 52)5'6: 910s ods dlaoaiwaiee 3 
23. Open house week for teachers... 1 
24. I have been helped to analyze 
myself—to think. As a result I 
am more sure of myself ......... 1 
25. A more flexible program ....... 2 
26. Expressed interest in me and my 
MAUI fon icca wise ainie ame wet awe 1 
27. Writing units clarifies my thoughts 
and requires study ............. 1 
28. Arithmetic and reading adjust- 
PEND sn. ancin ea ciap da aaisSaaisweini 3 
29. Teachers were not overworked.. 1 
30. Kept teachers well, happy, alert, 
Sete tae eer 1 
31. I have become acquainted with 


the Unit of Work method........ 1 
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LABORATORY WORK FOR THE BEGINNER IN 
THE STUDY OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


A. R. Meap 


Director, Laboratory Schools, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


In America, it is said that anyone can be- 
come a superintendent of schools. There is 
some degree of truth in the statement. At 
Oldtown there is a superintendent who has just 
retired from preaching. In Jinxville, they have 
employed an old broken down horse-jockey who 
is a shrewd local politician. Over in Mer- 
chantville, they have Jake Oats who failed in 
running a grocery store. Soardistown has an 
insurance agent for superintendent. About 
one-third of the superintendents of the whole 
country have less preparation for their work 
than is required for their school teachers. And 
the proportion who have seriously prepared 
themselves for the work—well, that will be kept 
a secret until the day when the proportion is 
larger. Yet these are the people who are sup- 
posed to lead the others. We hope Mars never 
adopts the American system of getting school 
superintendents. 

Notes from the Notebook of a 
Martian Observer, 1928. 


The purpose of the plan here described 
is to give young men and young women who 
complete the four-year collegiate curricula 
and who expect to enter teaching immedi- 
ately the opportunity of having first-hand 
contact, experience, and training in actual 
administration of the smaller school systems. 
It is a noticeable fact that most of the young 
men now entering the teaching profession 
start their work in the smaller school sys- 
tems. They are very soon placed in ad- 
ministrative positions and often find 
themselves in such positions during the first 
year of their experience. 

The plan outlined consists of four dis- 
tinet phases of work, or four steps, as fol- 


lows: the first step consists of the study of 
the general and specific facts and basie in- 
formation dealing with school administra- 
tion with reference to the smaller school 
systems. This would be offered by the Pro- 
fessor of School Administration in the 
Teachers College or University and the stu- 
dent would be expected to complete this 
course before going on with the other phases 
of the work. The second, third, and fourth 
steps or phases would constitute a unit in 
and of themselves and may be considered 
the laboratory work following and based 
upon the first step or phase. 

The second step consists of a survey 
study of the organization and administra- 
tion of a particular school system in order 
to review the facts learned in the first step, 
and in order to build a basis for the third 
and fourth steps. During this phase of 
the work the student would visit the par- 
ticular school selected, which is codperat- 
ing with the teacher training institution, 
and make a survey study, classifying the 
information in good shape so that he would 
be thoroughly informed of the organiza- 
tion and administration of the school sys- 
tem in its many aspects. Some of this 
work probably ought to be directed by the 
Professor of School Administration. The 
superintendent or principal of the local 
school system would have to be relied upon 
to direct the student where and how to find 
much of the information. During this 
time he would secure information about 
the nature of the organization, the func- 
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tions and actual work of the local board of 
education, the teaching staff, including the 
superintendent and principals, their quali- 
fications, functions, teaching loads, and 
salaries. 

The third step we will call participation 
in actual school administration, borrowing 
the term from teacher-training work. Dur- 
ing this phase of the work the student in 
training will be in the school system under 
the direction of the superintendent or prin- 
cipal codperating with the teacher-training 
institution and will continue some of the 
second step, but will gradually go on doing 
this new type of work. He will be with the 
superintendent or principal, seeing and 
hearing much that goes on, and will by 
gradual steps be allowed to help the super- 
intendent and principal in many of the 
actual administrative duties. Probably it 
would be better to say that he will par- 
ticipate in the activities under the guid- 
ance of the superintendent or principal, 
rather than just ‘‘help.’’ Mere help is not 
what is intended. Inevitably it would de- 
velop that a student of average or better 
intelligence would be a help to the super- 
intendent during this step of the work. 

The fourth step consists of the actual 
administration of a selected group of ad- 
ministrative problems or projects by the 
student in training. This would be under 
the direction and immediate supervision 
of the codperating superintendent or prin- 
cipal. The plans for each step would have 
to be systematically prepared by the stu- 
dent administrator and be supervised very 
carefully in all four of the steps or phases. 
Appropriate reports or records should be 
kept of all the work. 

In this scheme there should be adopted 
a standard terminology applying to the 
different persons involved in the work. Let 
us call the student who is receiving train- 
ing and experience in school adminis- 
tration the student administrator. Let us 
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also call the superintendent or principal 
under whose direction the student adminis- 
trator works the codperating superintend- 
ent or principal, as the case may be. The 
person from the Teachers College or Uni- 
versity would inevitably be the Professor 
of School Administration. The school sys- 
tem which has provided facilities for this 
type of training, let us call the codperating 
laboratory school system. 


LIST OF EXERCISES FOR PARTICIPATION 


The following is a list of possible prob- 
lems for participation in the third phase or 
step by the student administrator : 


1. The making of a map of the school district 
showing the roads and their character, 
transportation routes and distances, loca- 
tion of pupils to be transported, type of 
transportation used. 

. Study of the qualifications, including the 
preparation and experience, of the teaching 
staff to see if they are advantageously 
placed in the school system. 

3. Construction of the class schedule for the 
second semester of the high school. 

4. Assisting the superintendent in keeping 
records. 

a. Recording data about pupils 
b. Filing records 
e. Collecting data from teachers 

5. Making out pupils’ report cards for 
parents. 

6. Checking the school library and ordering 
books for the library. 

7. Planning and equipping a rest room and 
first-aid room for the school building. 

8. Preparing publicity for opening the school 
in the autumn. 

9. Preparing plan for high school registration 
previous to opening of school. 

10. Selecting and administering a battery of 
reading and arithmetic tests to ascertain 
comparative standing of the grade schools 
in a system with other similar schools. 

11. Planning a Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
and helping to plan a program for a 
Parent-Teachers’ meeting. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


23. 
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Making a plan for appointment and super- 
vision of the janitor-engineer. 

Making a plan for partial pupil self- 
government in school affairs. 

Making an autumnal football schedule. 
Making a systematic plan for the adminis- 
tration of the school playground. 

Making regulations governing school ex- 
cursions. 

Finding, placing, and keeping touch with 
at least one substitute teacher. 
Preparation of convenient map of county 
school district, showing accurately sub- 
divisions. 

Given: a map of a rural consolidated school 
district, including location of homes of pu- 
pils, roads, with their character indicated. 
Problem: to plan routing of school buses 
of standard 14-foot bodies. 

Given: a road map of a rural school dis- 
trict. Problem: to locate thereon the place 
of residence of each enumerated child. 


. A study of the minutes of a board of edu- 


cation, to discover: 

a. Standing committees, and their opera- 
tion 

b. Efficiency of clerk of board of educa- 
tion 

e. Division of legislative and executive 
functions 

d. Procedure of board in purchase of 
supplies 


. Preparation of a plan for consolidation of 


remaining one- and two-room schools of the 
county, with maps. 
Study of needs and resources of a given 
unit (township) with reference to future 
consolidation, including 

a. Type of building and capacity 

b. Cost of transportation 

e. Cost of plant 

d. Financial resources 


. Preparation of a plan of campaign for 


consolidation of above area. 


. Choice of site for consolidated building in 


each of three given townships (or villages). 


. Determination of number and placement 


of teachers in a new consolidated building, 
on the supposition of consolidation of a 
given area of one-room schools. Data to 


27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 
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be given: enrollment of each school, by 
grades; size of rooms in new building. 
Preparation of set of instructions to jani- 
tor of a new consolidated building. 

Set of rules for new drivers of school buses. 
Plan for circulation of library in a rural 
community: (a) consolidated; (b) non- 
consolidated. 

Preparation of schedule of classes in each 
of three one-room rural schools. Data 
given: size of classes and subjects of cur- 
riculum. 

Preparation of schedule of classes in two- 
grade elementary room, above second grade. 


. Study of the service plants in three con- 


solidated schools located in open country, 
comparing relative effectiveness and per 
pupil costs, with recommendations for im- 
provements. 

Planning the equipment of a laboratory 
for teaching agriculture (non-Smith- 
Hughes). 

Planning a year-round program of com- 
munity activities. 

Preparation of driver’s contract. 

Making a survey of a school building, using 
rating sheet, and recommending improve- 
ments. 

Planning an all-day program for use of 
gymnasium of various grades and classes. 
Inspection of a building with especial 
reference to dangers from fire to both per- 
sons and property. 

Supervision of the cataloging of a small 
school library, using Dewey decimal sys- 
tem. 

A thorough study of all the financial re- 
sources of the school unit, both tangible 
and intangible. 

Preparation of the school’s annual budget. 
Budgeting of supplies to different grades, 
or as between high school and elementary 
school, for all important items. 

A study of supplies used, with reference to 
quality and cost. 

Solicitation of bids from manufacturers of 
major supplies, or from “supplies-jobbers.” 
Estimation of cost of preparation of plan 
for supply of free (school-owned) text- 
books. 
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46. Preparation of a mid-year invoice of sup- 
plies. 

47. Study of system of supplies—distribution 
in a system of one-room schools, and 
recommendations for improvement in sys- 
tem of one-room schools. 

48. A study of the heating qualities of various 
types of coal, with reference to costs. 

49. A study of the condition of the various 
funds at a given time. 

50. A study of the distribution of the county 
school levy, and a checking of the auditor’s 
figures. 

51. Preparation of a superintendent’s annual 
report to county superintendent. 

52. Preparation of a superintendent’s monthly 
report of school attendance. 

53. Checking the school enrollment against the 
enumeration. 

54. Making a plan for a “continuing census.” 

55. Making an investigation of a troublesome 
non-attendance case (with the consent of 
the county superintendent). 

56. Making a study of the number of and loca- 
tion of abnormal children in the commu- 
nity, with recommendations. 

57. Making a plan for home training of crip- 
ples and semi-invalids.1 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROJECTS FOR STUDENT- 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Any or all of such participating projects 
would be under the direction of the codp- 
erating superintendent or principal. The 
fourth step, which includes the actual ad- 
ministration of a selected group of admin- 
istrative projects or problems, might in- 
clude some of the following matters: first, 
some of the participation projects under 
Step 3, if they have not already been used 
as participation projects, might become ad- 
ministrative projects and, used in the 
fourth step or phase. Two, three, and four 
are examples of projects that could be used 
in the fourth phase as well as in the third. 
In addition to these, the following are pos- 
sible administrative problems or projects 
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to be used in the fourth phase. This fourth 
phase will require careful, systematic plan- 
ning and supervision or it will fail. 


1. Holding a conference with children to 
solve some disciplinary problem which has 
arisen in the school. 

2. Looking after the delivery of a collection 
of books to a particular school building. 
This would involve finding the person who 
is to deliver the books, see that the library 
has the books ready, and that they actually 
reach their destination. 

3. Ascertain the supplies needed by the 
teacher in a particular school building, se- 
cure the supplies, and have them sent to 
the teacher. 

4. Making a study of record forms and then 
recommending improvements to be made 
in them. 

5. Preparing the annual report of the super- 
intendent which he must make each year to 
the state superintendent. 

6. Answering inquiries of persons who visit 
the schools. 

7. Examining textbooks and submitting them 
with instructions for examination and 
criticism to appropriate teachers. 

8. Preparing the program for superintend- 
ent’s meeting with the Board of Education. 

9. Preparing and carrying out the program of 
a conference with drivers of cars or wagons, 
at which time the drivers will be informed 
of the regulations governing their work. 


These are samples of things that can be 
done in the fourth phase; a great many 
more might be included. 

In the conduct of the preliminary sur- 
vey of a school system, a set of forms for 
collecting data should be prepared by the 
student under guidance of the professor of 
school administration. This, itself, is valu- 
able training and should not be done for 
the student by someone else. 

Both students and codperating superin- 
tendent are to report to the professor of 
school administration. 


The author is indebted to Professor L. J. Bennett of Ohio Wesleyan University for exercises 


Nos. 18-57. 
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Report Forms For Use In Stupy oF 
ADMINISTRATION? 


Report of Coédperating Superintendent or 
Principal 


. Name of student-administrator.......... 
. Name of person reporting............... 
Ae re 4. School and location....... 
. Number and title of participating exercise 

(or administrative project)............. 
6, Brief description of student-administra- 
tor’s work 
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7. Phases needing further consideration.... 
8. Rating 


Report of Student-Administrator 
. Name of student-administrator.......... 
. Name of codperating superintendent...... 
4. School and location...... 
. Number and title of project............ 
. Time used in completing project........ 
« EON BURNIE occ cc svnnsvicnctusscasicwns 
. Difficulties encountered ................ 
. Help received from superintendent....... 
. Matters needing further study............ 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AND THE MACHINE AGE 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, New York 


It has often been stated that literature 
follows social changes instead of leading 
them. One of the great social changes in 
the American scene within the last sixty 
years is that from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial and scientific civilization. It would 
be reasonable to suppose that books for 
children would reflect these changes very 
decidedly, but a study recently completed 
by the writer indicates that such is far 
from being the case. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The study was limited to books written 
specifically for children. No textbooks were 
included, nor translations from foreign lan- 
guages. School readers were included, 
however, because of their traditional liter- 
ary quality and because they usually reflect 
in large measure the content of current 
literature for children. More than a thou- 
sand books were used in the study, chosen 
by the principle of random selection con- 
trolled alphabetically, chronologically, and 
by subject, to insure an equitable distribu- 


? Spacing not adjusted to actual needs. 


tion. A sampling was made of one hundred 
or more books in each of various fields by 
ten-year periods from 1860 up to the pres- 
ent day. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC INFLUENCE 


An exact term for the influence brought 
to bear upon children’s literature by 
changes in the social structure is very diffi- 
cult to find. This influence is really two- 
fold, industrial ari scientific. Neither 
term is in itself sufficiently broad to indi- 
cate the factor sought, nor is there any sin- 
gle word which exactly connotes the idea. 
The current phrase ‘‘machine-age influ- 
ence,’’ although unlovely in itself and lack- 
ing in precision, is perhaps the most mean- 
ingful to the modern imagination. The 
term ‘‘industrial influence”’ or ‘‘industri- 
alization’’ is used in the present report, 
however, as being less clumsy. It is under- 
stood to include both scientific and indus- 
trial features. 

It would seem that the mechanistic influ- 
ence in children’s books might fall into 
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some or possibly all of the following cate- 
gories according to the type under exami- 
nation: content, style, illustrations, scene, 
characters, plot, food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, communication, occupa- 
tions, recreation, religion, crime, ete. All 
books were examined, therefore, for direct 
or indirect influence in accordance with 
the above categories. 

To facilitate the analysis of the books ex- 
amined, they were grouped according to 
the following commonly used library classi- 
fications: morals and religion, nature, in- 
formation( history, biography, travel, etc.), 
folklore, fiction, adventure, poetry, science 
and industry, readers, and miscellaneous. 


1860-1870 


Before the turn of the century, there were 
naturally few evidences of machine influ- 
ence. The period from 1860 to 1870 was 
one of moral and religious self-conscious- 
ness and sentimentality in nearly all kinds 
of literature. Books for children were pat- 
ronizing in style and usually highly moral 
in content. Nearly all fiction was designed 
for the sole purpose of pointing a moral. 
Ambition was a highly prized virtue 
toward the fostering of which most biog- 
raphy was directed. The ‘‘rags to riches’’ 
type of story, made famous by Oliver Optie, 
began to appear. Poetry was represented 
chiefly by ‘‘wreaths of song,’’ which con- 
sisted of memory gems culled from senti- 
mental and moral adult poetry. Repre- 
sentative titles of the period are amusing 
now: Grandma’s Sunshine; Little Mary’s 
First and Last Falsehood ; Carrie Trueman, 
or The Girl Who Disobeyed Her Parents; 
Grapes from the Great Vine for Young 
Fruit-Gatherers ; How Little Katy Knocked 
at the Door of Heaven. 

Writers of distinction rarely thought of 
writing for children, although editors often 
adapted their work. Ministers, ministers’ 
wives, and Sunday-school teachers wrote a 
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large part of the material intended specif- 
ically for children. A number of religious 
publishing houses existed and published the 
countless editions of ‘‘uplift’’ tales, ser- 
mons for children, and ‘‘gems of thought”’ 
that made up the chief bulk of juvenile 
literature for this period, which represents 
the peak of the moral and religious trend. 
Of a hundred unselected books of the 1860- 
1870 period, thirty-two are of a moral na- 
ture; of the same number in 1932, nane. 
The decline of this influence from the high 
point in the sixties to its present low status 
parallels the social decline from the com- 
parative orthodoxy of the mid-nineteenth 
century to present-day skepticism. 


1870-1880 


The emphasis upon morals and religion 
carried over well into the 1870-1880 decade, 
while the sentimentality increased. Writers 
concealed their identity behind such names 
as Aunt Nellie, Miss Lizzie, Uncle Jasper, 
or ‘‘Pansy.’’ Representative titles in- 
eluded: The Little Home Missionary; Our 
Pets Colored Picture Book; Little Prudy 
Keeping House; Little Johnny, the Idiot 
Boy; The Youth’s Casket of Gems and 
Pearls; Little Ada; Little Fan; Little 
Wideawake, ete. It was the initial period 
of the glorifying of the American child. 
Increasing German immigration began to 
have a decided effect, particularly in the 
number of picture books and fairy tales. 
Horatio Alger, Oliver Optic, and Jacob 
Abbott continued their interminable series 
and the Beadle ‘‘dime novels’’ enjoyed vast 
popularity, but a few important names be- 
gan to appear. Among them were Louisa 
May Aleott, Susan Coolidge, Horace E. 
Seudder, J. T. Trowbridge, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, and Sarah Orne Jewett. Indus- 
trial development made only slight impres- 
sion upon book content, the total bulk dis- 
covered being only a little more than two 
per cent. 
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1880-1890 


From 1880 to 1890 the character of chil- 
dren’s books began to change materially. 
Moral and religious content grew decidedly 
less; nature books began to multiply ; fairy 
tales, myths, and legends appeared; and 
the number of informational books in- 
ereased tremendously. Fiction and adven- 
ture designed to give information about 
children of other countries became ex- 
tremely popular, quite probably as an out- 
growth of industrialism in so far as 
increasing facilities for travel as well as 
increasing immigration stimulated interest 
in people of other lands. 

As yet the influence of the machine age 
seems to have made little progress, about 
four per cent being noted; but faint 
adumbrations of later trends began to ap- 
pear, such as Dan Beard’s American Boy’s 
Handy Book, published in 1882. Any ref- 
erences to new inventions were usually 
rather tentative and half-bantering, as if 
the writers did not wish people to think 
that they really believed in the new ‘‘con- 
trapshuns.’’ In 1886 there appeared a book 
called Children’s Stories of American 
Progress, by Henrietta Christian Wright, 
which contained stories of the first steam- 
boat, the invention of the telegraph, and 
other similar material; and that is about 
all. Among the titles noted are: Little 
Gleaner’s Library, Young Folk’s Astron- 
omy, Not Like Other Girls, Stories Mother 
Nature Told Her Children, Stories of Dis- 
covery, and The Diary of a Young Chris- 
tian Early Called Home. 


1890-1900 


The period from 1890 to 1900 might well 
be characterized as the ‘‘nature’’ decade. 
Such books as Parables from Nature, How 
to Know the Ferns, How to Attract the 
Birds, Wild Life in Wood and Field, Ways 
of the Wood Folk, and Among the Farm- 
yard People appeared in rapid succession. 
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Morals and religion almost disappeared, 
but the literary movement begun in the 
eighties was well under way and many vol- 
umes of myths, fairy tales, and folk mate- 
rial were published. 

Science and industry now began to creep 
in more rapidly, the number of such books 
doubling that of the previous period. 
Chapters on ferry boats, Brooklyn Bridge, 
oil wells, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
Pacific Railway, elevators, chafing-dishes, 
typewriters, and biographical sketches of 
inventors appeared in children’s books as 
well as in the school readers which during 
the previous decade had been filled with 
nature material and folklore. 


1900-1910 


From 1900 to 1910 children’s books again 
began to change character decidedly. Gone 
were the morals and the sentimentality, 
gone the religious instruction, and the era 
of self-activity began. The influence of 
John Dewey, beginning to make itself felt 
in the schools, was reflected in the books of 
the period. They became increasingly in- 
formational, with great emphasis upon 
first-hand experience and manipulation. 
Cooking, gardening, wood-working, sewing, 
and kindred activities found a place in the 
current literature for children. The nature 
influence was still in full tide. Purely 
literary material began to give place to the 
new type, although there was still a large 
amount of myth and folklore both in read- 
ers and in general books. The machine-age 
influence began to grow increasingly evi- 
dent toward the end of the decade. The 
Harpers began their long series of scientific 
and industrial books for boys. In fiction a 
few authors boldly introduced automobiles, 
steam launches, and kindred phenomena 
which their more timid predecessors had 
either ignored or not dared to mention; 
but, these evidences notwithstanding, the 
industrial influence bulks hardly ten per 
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cent of the total. It remained for the World 
War to set its mark upon literature in the 
next decade. 


1910-1920 


The period between 1910 and 1920 was 
one of great emphasis upon science and in- 
vention. Almost every day brought news 
of astonishing inventions and discoveries, 
opening up a new field for children’s litera- 
ture. There poured from the presses a 
flood of books on elementary science and 
stories of great inventions, while biogra- 
phies of inventors, scientists, and industrial 
leaders replaced those of the military heroes 
and statesmen of earlier periods. Long 
series of books like the Motor Boys and the 
Motor Girls were published. Radio, then 
known as ‘‘wireless,’’ was inspiring thou- 
sands of boys to try their hands at the new 
magic. Authors and publishers joined 
forces in order to place simple but authentic 
information in the hands of young readers. 
The World War in 1914, with its attendant 
advance in science and its speeding up of 
industrial processes, had of course a de- 
cided influence, but the movement had be- 
gun well before that time. The bulk of the 
machine influence rose beyond twenty-five 
per cent of the total. Morals and religion 
had practically disappeared, the nature in- 
fluence was rapidly waning; informational 
books were increasingly popular; but im- 
aginative literature, curiously enough, was 
holding its own very well. 


1920-1930 


The next decade (1920-1930) is rather 
surprising in some ways. One would natu- 
rally expect to find a great increase in the 
number of technical books and of those 
showing industrial influence. As a matter 
of fact the technical books decrease greatly 
and the general industrial influence does 
not show so sharp a rise as was evident in 
the previous period, when the upward curve 


was from ten to twenty-six per cent. The 
astonishing increase in this period is in the 
folklore classification, which rises from ten 
to twenty-three per cent. A graph of the 
main lines of influence would show the 
moral and religious trend moving steadily 
downward; the nature trend reaching its 
high point in the 1890-1900 period, remain- 
ing stationary for about ten years and then 
moving downward; the purely scientific or 
industrial book achieving its highest point 
in the 1910-1920 period and then showing 
a sharp decline; the folklore trend showing 
itself superior in height and direction to 
the scientific trend in every period except 
that of 1910-1920, and in the last decade 
rising far beyond it. The industrial influ- 
ence, however, considered as a modern 
spirit permeating and informing all types 
of literature, shows itself stronger and more 
persistent than the purely scientific trend, 
reaching thirty-seven per cent—about as 
strong as the moral influence was in its day. 


DECLINE OF SCIENCE AND RISE OF FOLKLORE 
INFLUENCE 


A possible explanation of the failure of 
science to make more of an impression upon 
children’s books and of the rise of the folk- 
lore influence may be found in the great 
interest recently evinced in children’s book 
illustration and the number of brilliant il- 
lustrators who have been attracted to that 
field. They naturally turn to the imagina- 
tive tale as the most fertile source from 
which to draw inspiration. The influence 
of book critics, librarians, and educators 
may also be a factor. It is noteworthy that 
so many of the Newberry prizes have gone 
to imaginative stories. Another possibility 
is that the folklore-trained children of the 
eighties and nineties are the teachers and 
critics of today. It may also be that folk- 
lore is a substitute for religion in satisfy- 
ing the human need of something to touch 
the imagination. An examination of crit- 
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ical books in children’s literature shows the 
relative number of scientific and industrial 
books recommended astonishingly low and 
the inerease between 1889 and 1931 almost 
negligible. Considering the tremendous 
scope of the industrial changes in those 
forty-two years, it is a little surprising that 
its importance bulks only seventeen per 
cent in the opinion of critics. 

An examination of advertising catalogues 
and booklists issued by publishers shows a 
similar indifference to the claims of indus- 
trialism. It is evident that neither pub- 
lisher nor bookseller is over-emphasizing 
the scientific or industrial book since, count- 
ing all books on science or information and 
all fiction, adventure, and biography or 
other books showing industrial influence, 
the bulk is only thirteen per cent. There 


is an interesting parallel between the trend 
of critical books and that of the publishers’ 
catalogues, the publishers apparently show- 
ing an increased tendency to be guided by 
the judgment of the critics, both groups ar- 
riving in 1931 at approximately the same 
point. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The impossibility of weighing or measur- 
ing such an imponderable influence is of 
course conceded, but certain tentative con- 
clusions with regard to trends in children’s 
literature may be drawn from the data de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs, as 
follows: ° 


1. That there is a tremendous lag of the in- 
dustrial influence in children’s literature be- 
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hind the industrial movement as a social 
change. 

2. That the industrial influence probably 
bears about the same relationship to its times 
as did the moral and religious influence in the 
middle of the nineteenth century; that it bulks 
larger than the nature influence and is, at 
present, nearly paralleled by the folklore in- 
fluence. 

3. That the influence is to be noted not so 
much in type or content of children’s books in 
general as in treatment. (For example, in 
Louisa M. Aleott’s Jack and Jill, published in 
1880, there are amusing references to rubber 
suits and rubber boots, the processes of pro- 
ducing rubber having been discovered nearly 
forty years earlier. Although radio was in use 
in the mid-nineties, it does not appear to any 
extent in fiction or adventure stories until 
nearly twenty years later; but the story of 
Lindbergh’s New York to Paris flight came out 
in book form just a few weeks after the 
event.) 

4. That school readers have followed the 
same trends as those observed in general litera- 
ture, usually lagging slightly behind each move- 
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ment until the last decade, when they seem to 
be following consistently the two present 
streams of influence, i.e., the folklore and the 
industrial. 

5. That the critics of children’s literature are 
usually conservative and tend to preserve the 
traditional. 

6. That the publishers tend to follow the 
critics and place no undue emphasis upon sci- 
ence and industry in their output. 


Generally speaking, there seems to be evi- 
dence that there has been a fundamental 
shift in the content and spirit of children’s 
literature in America since 1860. The re- 
ligious influence has diminished  tre- 
mendously and science, in spite of its great 
strides, has failed to replace it. The weight 
of the scientific and industrial influence in 
children’s books is insignificant compared 
with the same influence in the social scheme 
and there would seem to be signs of a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of science to be- 
come even less significant than it is at the 
present time. 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A UNIT OF WORK IN THE FOURTH YEAR 
ON THE TOPIC ‘“‘HOLLAND’”! 

I have been invited today to describe to 
you the way in which a 4B class, working 
on the codperative group plan, completed 
a unit of work on the topic of ‘‘ Holland.”’ 

Let me first say a word about the organ- 
ization of this group. The chairman, Miss 
Beatrice Tresca, taught the work in the 
social sciences and in arithmetic. The 
English work, including reading, was 
taught by Miss Florence Vogt. The arts, 
including drawing, sewing, and music, 
were taught by Miss Ann Knut. The rec- 
reational subjects, including health educa- 
tion, memory, and dramatization, were 
taught by Mrs. Eleanor Penders. The 
class reported to each teacher for one hour 
daily ; the fifth hour of the day was devoted 
to assemblies, home-room periods, or Dal- 
ton periods, in which each pupil was sent 
to the teacher who wished to see him for 
special instruction. 

The point that I wish to emphasize today 
concerns the matter of planning the unit. 
The teachers planned codperatively. There 
was agreement before the unit began as to 
just what each teacher would do, and 
while each one planned her own work with 
greater thoroughness after the general 
plan had been worked out, she had a rea- 
sonably complete knowledge of what the 
others were doing and could thereby avoid 
duplication of effort and at the same time 
bring about the maximum amount of cor- 
relation. 

Let us consider briefly how the work 
was carried on. The unit was begun with 
an hour’s talk by the arts teacher. She ex- 





plained what was to be done during the 
five weeks of the unit in each subject class, 
discussed it with the pupils, and studied 
their reactions. She especially stressed the 
Dutch frieze which was to be made in her 
class. This appealed greatly to the pupils. 
She told the class that the entire work of 
the unit, if well done, would be presented 
to the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
school. Miss Knut’s talk had two values: 
first, it made clear to the children what 
was to be done in the unit and, second, it 
motivated the work very successfully. 

The work of the unit was divided as fol- 
lows: The teacher of social sciences taught 
the actual subject matter from the geog- 
raphy book. She obtained from the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History a set 
of slides, which_she showed and explained 
to the children. She permitted the chil- 
dren to bring in outside readings, such as 
magazine articles, to verify the work done 
in her class and in other classes. 

For the English teacher, the children 
wrote compositions on Dutch homes, Dutch 
life, and Dutch industries. These were 
illustrated with original drawings. The 
material was drawn from the geography 
lessons and from outside readings. 

In the arts class, the children made a 
Dutch frieze. Each child made an original 
drawing on some Dutch subject and these 
were grouped and mounted on unbleached 
muslin and colored. These drawings 
brought in topics touched upon in geog- 
raphy. The children also made a stage 
setting consisting of a background of 
houses and a foreground of cut-out tulips. 
In the same class, during the sewing period 
the children made and dressed Dutch dolls. 


+A paper read at the conference called by Miss Lucille Nicol, District Superintendent, New York 


City, October 27, 1932. 
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Dutch songs were sung in the music 
period. 

In the recreational subjects class, a play 
was written from one of the stories read 
about Holland. Appropriate costumes 
were brought in by the children (very often 
made by them). Dutch dances were 
taught. As a climax to the entire unit the 
group, under the supervision of the drama- 
ties teacher, prepared an entertainment for 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
school. The program follows: 


DutcH PROJECT 


1. Illustrated compositions 
Dutch homes 
Dutch people 
Dutch industries 
(These were read to the audience by selected 
pupils.) 
2. Dramatizations 
“The Little Dutch Tulip Girl” 
Scene 1—An American Garden 
Seene 2—Holland 
Scene 3—Tom’s Garden in America 
Seene 4—Holland 
Seene 5—Tom’s Garden 
Tom’s Birthday Party 


3. Lantern Slides (from the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History) 
4. Exhibition of the Dutch frieze 
5. Color guard 
Stage setting made by pupils during draw- 
ing period: 
Two Dutch houses (for background) 
Cut-out cardboard tulips (for foreground) 
Dances: 
Tulip Dance Rhythmic Music: “Welcome 
Sweet Spring Time” 
Dutch Dance Rhythmic Music: “Dutch 
Warbler” . 


This program was greatly appreciated 
by the parents and helped unify the work 
for the children. 

The teachers showed considerable adroit- 
ness in their efforts to bring about corre- 
Tation and to avoid overlapping of work. 
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For example, when a pupil asked for criti- 
cism as to the authenticity of some maga- 
zine article brought in by the pupil, he 
was referred always to the teacher of social 
sciences. If he wished an appraisal of the 
artistic value of an illustration he had 
clipped to put in his composition, he was 
referred to the teacher of art. Questions 
of geographic or historic fact were referred 
to the teacher of social sciences. This made 
for efficiency as well as accuracy. The 
children readily fell in with the proce- 
dure. sat 

It must not be thought that no uncorre- 
lated work was done during these five 
weeks. In geography, for instance, due to 
syllabus requirements, only three of the 
five weeks were spent on Holland. In gen- 
eral, however, a fair estimate would be 
that in approximately half of the school 
hours spent by these classes, attention was 
focused on the subject of Holland from 
the various points of view described. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that a unit of 
work of this type, which has the enthusias- 
tic approval of pupils and teachers alike, 
is of far greater value than the mere formal 
stilted textbook teaching of a list of sylla- 
bus topics. This was perhaps better than 
the average because the teachers and pupils 
alike felt that they were more or less swept 
off their feet by the work of the unit itself, 
and were forced to see it through. They 
had created something bigger than them- 
selves and were compelled by the very force 
of that fact to carry it to a successful and 
gratifying conclusion. 

Epmunp J. GANNON, 
Principal, P.S. 159 Queens. 


READING OF LIBRARY BOOKS— 
UNIT OF WORK IN ENGLISH 
[Foreword: The following unit of work in 
English, ‘‘Reading of Library Books,’’ is 
based upon the actual subject matter and 
activities of a ten-week period in the read- 
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ing of library books in the eighth grade. 
The unit has been so arranged as to al- 
low various expressional subjects other than 
English to contribute to the enrichment of 
reading. 

Blanks for the daily lesson plans are in- 
eluded in the folder. The lesson plan 
blanks provide for considerable latitude in 
modifying and supplementing the sugges- 
tive individual and group activities within 
the unit. 

Various units of work in English are be- 
ing prepared by teachers in the seventh and 
eighth grades. These units are tentative 
and we hope through your suggestions and 
codperation to make improvements in them 
that will enrich our English Course of 
Study. 

Mrs. Millar is to be commended for this 
fine contribution in English. I am sure that 
her work will serve you profitably in teach- 
ing the children English through the read- 
ing of library books. 


IsABEL HAGGERTY, 
Elementary Supervisor] 


PASSAIC PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Unit of Work in English—“Reading of Library 
Books” for Grades Seven and Eight 

Prepared by Mary M. Millar, Woodrow Wilson 
School 

Approximate time for completion of unit, 20 
weeks—10 weeks in each grade 

Number of periods, 5 periods per week 

Time in each period, 40 minutes 


I. OBJECTIVES 


A. To acquire ability to relate to an audience 
in an interesting way an incident or story 

B. To aequire ability to listen intelligently and 
courteously 

C. To acquire acquaintance with and apprecia- 
tion of the best classics for children 

D. To acquire acquaintance with outstanding 
present-day books for children 

E. To acquire acquaintance with outstanding 
present-day writers of books for children 
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F. To acquire ability to state basic idea or theme 
of book 


II. PRocEDURE 


A. General 
1. Organize class 
a. Choose chairman or use existing club or- 
ganization 
b. Choose announcers for broadcasting 
c. Choose two librarians (it saves time to 
have librarian for each set of record 
cards) 

. Distribute books (consult as far as possible 

individual preferences of pupils) 

3. Give each pupil two cards appropriately 
ruled—one for his individual record and one 
for the book he has chosen 
Pupil record cards should provide spaces 
for: 

a. Title of book read 

b. Author 

ce. Date taken 

d. Date returned 

e. Comment 

The book cards may contain, in addition to 
names of children reading each book, any 
special features the teacher and class may 
desire: dates, comment, class of literature, 
ete. The aim is particularly to show the 
number of children reading each book and 
so to evidence its popularity. Both sets of 
cards may be made from oak tag by mem- 
bers of the class, 4” x 6” being a convenient 
size. 

4. Librarians take charge of cards, arrange al- 
phabetically, and thereafter are responsible 
for seeing that each child properly records 
required data upon the completion or at the 
exchange of books. 

5. Books read outside of the school, as from 
publie libraries, should also be credited to 
the child’s reading and may be entered upon 
the reverse side of the pupil’s card or upon 
a second card kept for that purpose. It is 
quite important, as well as interesting, to 
note the type of books chosen for outside 
reading. Reports may be given from these 
lists after being approved by teacher or a 
class committee. — 

6. After first distribution of books, allow sev- 
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eral class periods for silent reading and en- 
joyment of books. 

When several have completed their books, 
begin the reports. 

It is practical from this point on to use ap- 
proximately half of period each day for 
silent reading and half for reports and ex- 
changes. This may vary according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Exchange books as often as pupils can read 
without skimming. Urge slow readers to 
greater speed. 


. Lists of pupils for the daily reports should 


be kept made up and posted several days in 
advance. This will insure more careful 
preparation. 

Teacher and chairman, or a committee of 
the class, should occasionally run through 
the pupils’ cards to note types of books 
chosen. Pupils should be encouraged to read 
a variety of types of literature. 


. Book Reports 
. Aim: To cultivate ability to organize and 


present one’s thoughts and experiences. 

[Note: The value of a book review may be 
judged in two ways—first, as a review; sec- 
ond, as a literary composition. | 


. Qualities to be aimed for: Good beginning, 


effective details, good ending. 

A book report should arouse interest in a 
story. It should suggest the general plot, but 
it should not tell the working out of the 
story, least of all how the story ends. 


. Preparation: Pupils should make careful 


preparation and develop originality. 

a. Read the book carefully but rapidly 

b. Select a favorite character, scene, or in- 
cident 

. Prepare an unusual introduction 

. Organize materials 

. Give suitable conclusion 
Avoid uniformity 
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. Mechanies: 


a. Preceding each report, the child should 
write on the blackboard a sentence contain- 
ing title of book and name of author. 
These should not become stereotyped. 
Examples of suitable sentences: 

(1) To those who love stories of pirates, I 
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recommend Bennett’s, With Morgan 
on the Main. 

(2) I have read with great pleasure The 
.Cat Who Went to Heaven, by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth. 

(3) No doubt a boy would enjoy more 
than I did, Heroes of the Air, by 
Fraser. 

[Note: Encourage originality and variety. 
Let each reflect the child’s attitude to- 
ward the book. If he does not like the 
book, he should say so and why. ] 


b. After the report has been made, oppor- 


tunity should be given the members of the 
class to express their reaction to the re- 
port. The writer feels that there is no 
value in class criticism of grammatical er- 
rors. Lead the class to judge the excel- 
lence of the effort as a whole. 
Mimeographed slips may be furnished each 
member of the class upon which he may 
record his criticisms. These slips may be 
given to the one reporting to study and 
use as a guide in future reports. 
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5. Forms for reports 


a. (1) Title of book 

(2) Name of author 

(3) Type of literature book belongs to 

(4) Setting 
(a) Place or locality 
(b) Time or period 

(5) Characters 
(a) Major 
(b) Minor 

major 


necessary to support 











e. Impersonations—give 
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(6) Outline plot—central idea of book 

(7) General truth or lesson, if any 

(8) Give any fact or information gained 
from story 

(9) Reader’s criticism 


. Books of pioneer life 


(1) Title of book 

(2) Author 

(3) Type 

(4) Comparison of people in book with 
those familiar to pupil as to 
(a) Environment 
(b) Occupations 
(c) Recreations 
(d) Standards of living 

report in _ first 

person 

(1) Let the principal character explain 
some action 

(2) Let some minor character tell the 
facts of some incident 


. Sales talks 


These may be carried out in a variety of 
ways. Suggested: Display prominently 
books to be “sold,” grouped under various 
types. The “owner” introduces his “sales- 
men.” Each salesman attempts to sell his 
book to the audience by giving its special 
features, answering questions, and gener- 
ally arousing curiosity as to its contents, 
but being careful not to tell too much. 
Many original advertising devices will be 
used by clever salesmen. Class judge 
salesmen by manner, posture, accurate 
knowledge of book, devices, ete. 


. Broadcasting. 


An announcer with a microphone takes 
charge of the program, announcing each 
reviewer with some personal comment. 
The reports should be of great variety— 
sales talks, messages from characters in 
the book, beautiful passages, pleasing in- 
eidents, skits, more formal sketches, im- 
personations, pantomimes, movies, ete. 


. Skits 


When several have read the same book, 
impromptu skits may be given. (Ez. A 
dose of cough syrup being administered to 
Penrod by his mother, Tom painting his 
Aunt Polly’s fence, ete.) 


— 


g. Sketches 


More careful preparation of some simple 
scene may produce very pleasing sketches. 


. Puppet shows 


Clothespins dressed in crépe paper, paper 
dolls, or small dolls suitably dressed may 
be made to reproduce actions of char- 
acters. 


. Moving pictures 


Various characters and simple scenes 
drawn in crayon on a white window shade 
may produce an enjoyable movie. 


. Book catalogs 


As each book is completed, each pupil 
should enter in his notebgok the title, au- 
thor, and publisher of the book, together 
with one or two sentences which state the 
central theme of the book. 


. Pantomimes 
. Tableaux 
m. 


Extended Book Report 

[Note: It is desirable to have at least one 
formal report from each child. This 
may be developed in the theme period 
of the English class. The following out- 
line is suggested. It may be modified to 
suit the type of book being reviewed. ] 


The Author 


(1) Birthplace or nationality 
(2) Period during which he lived 
(3) Preparation for writing 
(a) Schooling 
(b) Experience 
(4) His writings 
(a) Type or types 
(b) Other books read, if any 


The Book 
(1) Title 
(a) Appropriate or otherwise 
(b) Interesting or not 
(2) Setting of story 
(a) Where scene was laid 
(b) Period of time 
(ce) Historical background, if any 
(3) The story ‘ 
(a) Main characters 
(b) Situation at opening of story— 
unusual or commonplace? 
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(c) Plot 
What events happen to compli- 
cate? 
(d) Climax 
How and when were matters 
brought to a climax? 
(e) Points of greatest interest 
(f) Conclusion 
(1) Is it unexpected? 
(2) Is it happy or sad? 
(3) Would you end the story 
differently? If so, how? 


(4) Criticism and comment 
(a) What character do you like best? 
Why? 
(b) What character do you like 


least? Why? 

(c) What have you learned from the 
book that is important? 

(d) Does the story reflect the life of 
the author and the period in 
which he lived? 

(e) State whether you liked or dis- 
liked the book and why. 


III. Marertaus 


A. Library books of various types—travel, fic- 
tion, adventure, history, poetry, biography, 
autobiography, ete——suited to comprehen- 
sion of elass 

B. Record cards—two sets 
1. Pupils’ cards 
2. Book ecards 

C. Properties—class made, such as microphone, 
gong, moving picture box and window shade, 
puppets, advertising devices, catalogs, ete. 


IV. REFERENCES 


Reading, Gates 

Improvement of Reading, Gates 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. 10 

New Jersey State Course in English 

Adventures in Literature (4-book series), Jacob 
M. Ross , 

Report of National Committee on Reading, 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I, National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1925 

Junior High School Curriculum, Fifth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence, 1927 

Teacher’s Handbook, Elsbree 
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Character Education, Tenth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1932 

One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading, 
Smith 

Leisure Reading for Grades 7, 8, and 9, Com- 
mittee on Leisure Reading, National Council 
of Teachers of English 


V. ESSENTIALS 


. Skill in using mechanical features of book 

. Ability to judge type of book by title 

. Growth in power to choose books to read 

. Growing familiarity with best in world of 
books 

. Gain in power to realize and relive experi- 
ences in books 

. Ability to read aloud readily and intelligently 

. Cultivation of skillful silent reading 

. Clear expression of ideas gained 

. Avoidance of gross grammatical errors 

. Giving of courteous attention to others 

. Giving kind and constructive criticism 
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Mary M. Mituar, 
Woodrow Wilson School, 
Passaic, N. J. 


TYPEWRITING—ITS PLACE 


‘*Vocational and Non-Voeational Type- 
writing,’’ contributed by Dr. Ralph Haef- 
ner to the October issue of this journal, re- 
veals one of the reasons why education in 
general is under such sharp criticism to- 
day. It reveals the state of thought which 
has led to the present condition, where the 
elementary and junior high school are 
more eager to ape the secondary school or 
college than to teach the things less spec- 
tacular but essential in groundwork for 
higher education. 

The typewriter is undoubtedly an inter- 
esting diversion in elementary work. The 
novelty and feeling of manipulation should 
make it interesting and of some value as 
a teaching device. We are given several 
interesting sidelights on the development 
of typing in elementary schools, but the 
real problem is passed by in an indifferent 
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manner. To quote, ‘‘The transition from 
sight-fingering to the touch system used in 
the high school is an important problem 
which can be solved only by further re- 
search’’ (p. 24). 

It does not require further research to 
establish the fact that wrong habits formed 
early are lifelong handicaps. The whole 
problem of the typist, vocational or non- 
vocational, who must always fight a wrong 
beginning is set aside for further research 
too, one may assume. We are, for the 
sake of a new device in teaching spelling, 
or for personal glory, founding habits in 
children that will be a positive hindrance 
to many of them in later life. 

One school system started out with type- 
writers in the kindergarten. Articles and 
photographs were published widely and the 
superintendent gained splendid publicity. 
The taxpayers were so ‘‘unreasonable’’ as 
to resent this expenditure and the whole 
school system suffered the reaction. Many 
good things, such as art and secondary 
school equipment, as well as salaries, suf- 


' fered heavily in the reaction that followed. 


The superintendent nearly lost his posi- 
tion. 

We need a wide and enriched experience 
for our young people. The American 
people will gladly furnish the money when 
they feel that it is being wisely spent, and 
it is the duty of the educational adminis- 
trators to avoid a mistake, for the sake of 
publie confidence. 

At the same time children are entitled 
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to a well-integrated program of education. 
To quote further, ‘‘In fact, it seems clear 
that stenographers lose their positions, not 
because they are unable to take dictation 
and transcribe rapidly enough, but because 
they lack ability in spelling and simple 
English’’ (p. 25). 

Yet every year the pupils come into the 
secondary school more poorly prepared in 
these very things. In many cases the 
junior high school has seriously lowered 
the efficiency of its graduates through the 
introduction of too great a mass of other 
material into the curriculum. This does 
not mean a condemnation of the junior 
high school movement, but that the work 
of elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and college needs to be more closely in- 
tegrated. Our teachers’ colleges also 
need to forget the strict departmental 
divisions, keeping a little more clearly in 
mind the total result as it concerns the 
pupil. We need a little more research into 
the interrelation of courses. Our theories 
need more careful analysis from a prac- 
tical standpoint before rushing into print. 

Elementary schools may well afford to 
forget the favorable publicity that may be 
obtained from children playing with a 
typewriter. Other and simpler techniques 
may be found for laying the foundations 
children are to use later in school and in 
work life. 

Watter S. BoaRDMAN, 
Principal, Oceanside High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 








LEADERSHIP IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


If Tom Paine were living today, he 
would doubtless exclaim, ‘‘These are the 
times that try men’s souls!’’ Not since 
the Civil War have the people of the United 
States met with so arresting a moral chal- 
lenge. An actual social revolution is in 
progress. Our economic and political in- 
stitutions will in all probability never re- 
turn to the status quo ante; the degree of 
government control in the interest of social 
justice that is now being exercised will 
not again be wholly relaxed. 

There is of course much confusion in the 
public mind. Those who are not in dis- 
tress because of lack of work or loss in in- 
vestments are nevertheless anxious as to 
the outcome of the measures that have been 
taken to bring relief. Naturally a large 
number are concerned almost exclusively 
as to their own fortunes. The habit of 
thinking in social terms is not universal; 
it is not even widespread. In any case the 
meaning of what is going on is difficult to 
grasp. 

In these circumstances educated men 
have a great opportunity and a large re- 
sponsibility. For the time, chastened 
spirits are submissive and eager for light. 
To whom might they turn more naturally 
than to those who are presumed to have 
made social welfare their lifelong study? 
What they find is that educators have been 
largely preoccupied with devising tech- 
niques. Formulas for conducting recita- 
tions have been succeeded by formulas for 
gathering facts. Education, in its higher 


reaches particularly, since about 1910 has 
been progressively assimilated to the inter- 
ests and methods of the contemporary 
world of business and industry. 


It has 
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been influenced also by contact with univer- 
sity graduate schools in which research has 
tended increasingly to utilize the concepts 
and methods of Newtonian physical science. 

As a result, educators do not as a group 
find themselves in the best possible position 
to provide sure and clear-sighted leader- 
ship in the present crisis. They are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the neces- 
sity of putting their own house in order 
before they attempt to assist the neighbors. 
A school program which has slowly grown 
by accretion, with occasional—only ocea- 
sional—dropping of obsolete and useless 
parts, requires much more than a bit of 
polishing here and there to bring it into 
harmony with the findings of an embryo 
educational science. It needs to be rebuilt 
from the ground up. To do so would ren- 
der useless, however, a quantity of instru- 
ments that have been painstakingly devised. 
Who could contemplate the possibility of 
such destruction without a shudder? Cer- 
tainly not those who have devised and re- 
vised the instruments. 

So in the presence of a great opportunity 
education finds itself a house divided. 
Some would reform, and some refine. At 
a time when we should be able to march 
forward confidently, we must fight on the 
defensive, seeking to save as much as pos- 
sible of an educational system suffering 
from attacks that proceed in part from eco- 
nomic hysteria and in part from motives 
so sinister that mention of them appears to 
be avoided as by common consent. If Ben- 
jamin Franklin also were now among us, 
as a schoolmaster, he would surely rise to 
remark, ‘‘Gentlemen, we must all hang 
together or we shall hang separately,’’ and 
he would be right. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Continuing the policy of last year, the 
officers of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation planned a regional conference for 
parents and teachers in the metropolitan 
area, with meetings at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, November 24 and 
25. The general theme of the conference 
might be described as ‘‘Primary Problems 
in Education.’’ Among the chief topics on 
the general program were: ‘‘ What Should 
Parents Expect of the School?’’; ‘‘Social 
Change and the Home’’; ‘‘ Education, The 
Good Life and the Good Society’’; ‘‘Edu- 
eation Faces the Crisis’’; and ‘‘ Education 
and Social Change.’’ A number of exceed- 
ingly well-known persons both within and 
without the ranks of professional educa- 
tors took part. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt gave a message to parents and teach- 
ers, and a speech on ‘‘ A Modern Education 
for a Modern Boy’’ was delivered at the 
dinner meeting by Louis McHenry Howe, 
secretary to the President. Other promi- 
nent speakers were Chancellor Chase of 
New York University, Professor Bode of 
Ohio State University, Dr. Morrison of the 
State Department at Albany. A series of 
ten sectional meetings was provided for, 
each conducted by the Overstreet panel dis- 
cussion method. The chief speakers at 
these sectional meetings included Profes- 
sor Melvin of the College of the City of 
New York, Dr. Zirbes of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Frankwood Williams of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Professor Hughes Mearns of New York 
University, Mr. H. W. Smith, Principal 
of Fieldston School, Roger Baldwin of the 
Civil Liberties Union, Professor Raup of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Zachry of State Teachers College, 
Montclair. A new and interesting feature 
was a round table discussion of undergrad- 
uates from liberal arts colleges on the topic, 
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‘An Evaluation of the Liberal Arts Edu- 
eation,’’ presided over by Professor Kil- 
patrick of Teachers College. 

The chairman of the committee for the 
regional conference was Miss Helen Park- 
hurst, Director of the Dalton School, New 
York City, who was assisted by representa- 
tives from Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH IN DETROIT 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
was held in Detroit, November 30 and De- 
cember 1 and 2. The meeting was devoted 
primarily to a discussion of research in 
the field of English teaching. Addresses 
were delivered at the opening session by 
the president, Professor Walter S. Barnes 
of New York University, and by Professor 
Allan Abbott of Columbia University, 
Professor Charles Swain Thomas of Har- 
vard University, and Dr. Dora V. Smith 
of the University of Minnesota. Mr. Wil- 
liam Lewin of Newark, chairman of the 
committee on moving pictures, reported the 
results of experiments in cultivating ap- 
preciation of photoplays in the English 
classes of some fifty high schools. The use 
of the radio as an adjunct to classroom 
work was presented by Mr. Max J. Herz- 
berg, also of Newark, chairman of the com- 
mittee on radio. A special feature of the 
annual banquet, presided over by Superin- 
tendent Edwin L. Miller in charge of high 
schools in Detroit, was a speech on ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Literature—Now and Then,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Franklin T. Baker of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who was re- 
cently retired from active service. 

The convention program provided an 
unusually large number of section meet- 
ings arranged not so much as in previous 
years in accordance with the different ad- 
ministrative levels on which English is 
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taught, but in accordance with different 
lines of interest, such as school journalism, 
children’s books and magazines, creative 
writing, and the radio. 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Less than thirty years ago, tuberculosis 
was the leading cause of death in all age 
groups; it is still the leading cause of death 
in the age group 15-45. With the new 
weapon of tuberculin testing, which shows 
whether or not infection has taken place, 
the early case can be found; and early 
discovery means early recovery. We must 
keep up the fight! Everyone—children and 
grownups—has a chance to help through 
the purchase of seals at Christmas time. 
The National Tuberculosis Association 
states that it is to the penny Christmas 
seals that they ‘‘owe thanks for the sinews 
of tuberculosis warfare.’’ All that is 
needed is the active interest and support 
of the home, the school, and the com- 
munity to make possible this program of 
protective care for our children, the na- 
tion’s greatest asset. 


HOLIDAY GOODWILL PROGRAMS 


Suggestions and ideas for your Christ- 
mas program this year, emphasizing good 
will among all nations, have been prepared 
by the Women’s International League. This 
pamphlet is one of a series of similar pub- 
lications and contains suggestions for songs, 
plays, games, and other entertainment suit- 
able for school purposes. Definite program 
arrangements are given with an index of 
where the suggested material is available. 
The leaflet may be obtained at cost (five 
cents) by applying to the Women’s Inter- 
national League, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A PRIMER OF THE NEW DEAL 


With the help of the members of a sum- 
mer school class in educational administra- 
tion, Professor Lewis of Ohio State Univer- 
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sity compiled a simple illustrated exposition 
of measures adopted by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to bring about national re- 
covery. Fifteen acts of Congress are passed 
in review and the blanket code for indus- 
try is reproduced. Numerous charts, pic- 
tures, and cartoons are included. It is not 
possible to find elsewhere so much readable 
information concerning the New Deal in so 
small a space. The pamphlet is published 
in a school edition at 35 cents by the Ameri- 
can Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE NEWARK EXPERIMENT IN READING 
METHODS 

An experiment to determine the com- 
parative merits of the Gates-Huber plan 
and the Brinkerhoff Picture Key plan in 
teaching reading is in progress. The usual 
device of parallel classes with the appli- 
eation of intelligence tests and tests of 
achievement is being made. Although the 
experiment has been in progress for some 
time, it is too early to determine final re- 
sults. A further report of this experiment 
will be made later. 


A YEARBOOK IN NATURE STUDY 


The current yearbook of the Washing- 
ton School in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
records the activities of the pupils of this 
school in nature study. Like the previous 
yearbooks of this school, this one is wholly 
the work of pupils, except for printing and 
press work. The illustrations were printed 
directly from blocks cut by pupils. The 
principal, Miss Sara E. Chase, acted as 
compiler and general editor. 

The contents include: Observations, In- 
vestigations, Experiments, Trips, Reading, 
Summaries, Nature in Verse, and A Num- 
ber of Things. From this it will readily 
be seen that the yearbook is a record of 
pupil activities. All grades are repre- 
sented from kindergarten through sixth. 
Not the least interesting feature is the 
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series of reports of committee work. These 
suggest codperation rather than rugged in- 
dividualism, and indicate that social stud- 
jes are not the only studies that may be 
social. 


A SURVEY OF INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


Of the monographs resulting from the 
national survey of secondary education by 
the Office of Education in the Department 
of the Interior, none contains more of in- 
terest and value than that on Instruction 
in English, by Miss Dora V. Smith of the 
University of Minnesota. The facts and 
impressions which she records were ob- 
tained by examining some 156 courses of 
study procured from 33 states and actually 
visiting schools. Among the most signifi- 
cant of these appear to be the entire ab- 
sence of any statement of aims in 36 out 
of 120 courses in composition. Among the 
aims mentioned in the others, ‘‘ Increased 
interest in social and civie affairs’’ is next 
to last in the table of frequencies. Eng- 
lish teachers are apparently still tech- 
nicians rather than educators. The fact 
that the list of classics most commonly pre- 
seribed for senior high school students 
today is substantially the same as that 
prescribed thirty years ago supports this 
conclusion. 


THE FINANCING OF EDUCATION 

One of the most useful enterprises of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education was the calling of a National 
Conference on the Financing of Education. 
This was held at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, from July 31 to August 11, 
and was participated in by twenty-six out- 
standing educators under the chairmanship 
of Professor Norton, head of the Emer- 
gency Commission. A part of the expense 
of the meeting was borne by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Through the efforts of a sub-committee 
a report was compiled and printed. This 
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presents a Charter of School Finance, 
which is followed by a summary of the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Conference. 
These are seventy-eight in number. The 
remaining chapters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the chief issues to be faced. 
These relate to such matters as scope of 
the program and personnel required to 
carry it out; the responsibility of the state; 
the relation of the state to local units; taxa- 
tion in the present emergency; and the 
Federal Government and education. 

Copies of this timely report may be ob- 
tained from N. E. A. headquarters in 
Washington for 25 cents each; discount on 
quantities. 


HANDBOOK FOR PROGRAM MAKERS 


A committee of the Michigan Education 
Association has prepared a handbook to be 
used as a guide in the making of programs 
for educational meetings. This contains 
both general principles and concrete sug- 
gestions. Ten patterns of organization 
which may be used in the building of pro- 
grams are described at some length. These 
include: (1) speaker-audience, (2) commit- 
tee reports, (3) small-group conferences, 
(4) demonstration, (5) simple discussion, 
(6) debate, (7) panel discussion, (8) co- 
operative planning, (9) combinations of 
the foregoing, (10) some as yet undiscov- 
ered pattern. 

The newest of these is perhaps the Over- 
street panel, popularized within the last 
year or two by the Progressive Education 
Association. It is recommended that plan- 
ning be carried on codperatively and the 
steps to be followed in such planning are 
clearly indicated. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of 
the report is that relating to the criteria 
of a good district program. The commit- 
tee states that, other things being equal, a 
meeting is to be considered good to the de- 
gree that it: 
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. Contributes to all four phases of the 


functions to be served by the meeting and 
embodies a proper balance among them. 


. Is adjusted to the needs of the times: 


that is, emphasizes those problems which 
are timely, whether social, economic, edu- 
cational, or professional. 


. Is adjusted to differences in place: that 


is, meets the distinctive needs of each dis- 
trict to the extent that there are real dif- 
ferences in needs among the districts. 


. Is adjusted to the differences in interest, 


training, and experience of the individual 
teachers who are members of the M. E. A. 
This assumes that there will be specific 
provision for every group which has dis- 
tinetive characteristics, and, ideally, for 
every individual. 


. Is organized primarily around the pur- 


poses of teachers and is designed to aid 
in achieving these purposes. This im- 
plies that the interests and purposes of 
teachers are canvassed, and that the pro- 
gram is prepared to meet these purposes. 


. Is designed to stimulate new purposes in 


teachers along lines where advance seems 
important: that is, a place is to be left 
for leadership to be exercised, and for 
new kinds of activity to be developed. 


. Utilizes and capitalizes the resources of 


all members of the M. E. A. 


. Provides for the maximum possible par- 


ticipation in the programs by all mem- 
bers present. This means sharing in the 
act of thought by all, speakers and lis- 
teners alike. 


. Promotes power in the codperative solu- 


tion of common problems by providing 
opportunity for creative group thinking, 
whereby a number of individuals may 
produce an outcome greater and finer 
than any one alone could produce. The 
present age is surely the age of codpera- 
tion, the time when experiences must be 
pooled and varied solutions proposed to 
the problems existent, and such a de- 
cision made as will utilize and conserve 
the values in all proposed solutions. 


10. Is organized as a stage in a program of 
continued activity, serving at times as 
period of interpretation and evaluation 
of a group enterprise which has been 
carried on, and at other times as a period 
of orientation and stimulation to new 
studies and experiments. 

Provides adequately for the integration 
and codrdination of the district and state 
as a whole, and also for the integration 
of each group within the area, such as 
the junior high school group, or the 
group of English teachers. 

Is properly correlated with the programs 
of overlapping groups to the end that 
the best interests of all teachers are 
served by the combination of all pro- 
fessional meetings when they attend. 
Provides appropriate recognition and ap- 
preciation for significant professional 
contributions in the district. 

Provides time and opportunity for the 
informal interchange of experience and 
views which characterizes the lobby of 
the good convention. 

Is well balanced, when considered from 
any angle (nevertheless, the time or place 
or special need may call for a special em- 
phasis): for example, science vs. philos- 
ophy; freedom vs. indoctrination; con- 
tent vs. method; teacher vs. teaching; 
school problems vs. social-economic prob- 
lems. 


ai. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The Michigan Education Association is 
famous for its programs and has the de- 
served reputation of being at least the 
equal in efficiency of any educational or- 
ganization in the country. This mature 
statement of policy based upon the experi- 
ence of this association has therefore more 
than ordinary significance. Copies of the 
report may be obtained from the office of 
the Michigan Education Association in 
Lansing by addressing the secretary, Mr. 
K. T. Cameron. The price is 50 cents per 
copy. 
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- nological and industrial aspects. The time EXISTING PRACTICES IN SCHOOL 
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of tially shortened. Present training (p. 263) According to Dr. Otto,? elementary 
is too diffused and superficial, making in- school organization in smaller cities re- 
ie adequate provision for the student of un- mains as it was several years ago save for 
a usual ability or special interests. Many the introduction of junior high schools. 


Final Report of the Commission on Medical Education. New York: Office of the Director of Study, 
630 West 168th Street, 1932. 

*Current Practices in the Organization of Elementary Schools. By Henry J. Otto. Northwestern 
University, 1932. 
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Choosing to limit his inquiry to places hav- 
ing between 2,500 and 25,000 inhabitants, 
he addressed a question sheet to superin- 
tendents of schools, asking for data on plant 
facilities, classification of pupils, program 
of instruction, courses of study, promotion, 
provision for special instruction, and kin- 
dergartens. He tabulated the replies and 
sought to discover trends. 

Few distinct trends common to large 
numbers of school systems appeared. Lit- 
tle was learned as to what practices in or- 
ganization are most desirable. Apparently 
superintendents themselves have no satis- 
factory means of determining whether the 
organization of their elementary schools is 
as good as it could be. 

The question may fairly be raised as to 
whether studies in school administration 
ean be carried through to decisive conclu- 
sions apart from a consideration of in- 
struction. After all, organization is only 
a means to an end and must be judged 
in the light of the purposes it is to serve. 
Possibly one reason why school or- 
ganization remains so much a matter of 
tradition is precisely because it has been 
regarded as a thing apart instead of a 
conditioning factor of the program of ac- 
tivities and therefore to be adapted to that 
program. That a new program of in- 
struction should call for a new type of 
organization adapted to it appears to be 
axiomatie. 


J. F. H. 


LIFE AND WORK OF GEORGE H. MARTIN 

Horace Mann was not the only able sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
eation. Mr. George H.-Martin also made 
a notable record. Students of education, 
many of whom will have read his history 
of the Massachusetts school system, will 


8 Essentials of Education. By George H. Martin. 


man. Richard G. Badger, 1932. 
“Reading the Novel. By Elizabeth C. Cook. 


prize the memorial volume® containing his 
biography and a selection from his educa. 
tional addresses which has been prepared 
by his daughter and edited by President 
Pitman of the Salem Normal School. 

The life story gives Mr. Martin’s ances. 
try and traces his career, which began with 
a teaching position in the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School under Albert G. Boyden. His 
associates were many of them persons like 
Dr. Winship, who became known to teach- 
ers throughout the country. As the editor 
says, many of his educational principles are 
as applicable today as when he set them 
forth. 

This is a book to read for inspiration and 
perspective. 

J. F. H. 


HOW TO READ NOVELS 


A book on the reading of novels is at 
onee an indication that learning to read 
remains a problem of adult life and that 
different sorts of reading material demand 
their special and appropriate techniques. 
This is not new to scholars in English but 
it will come as a surprise to some of the 
psychologists who have been doing ‘‘re- 
search’’ in the language arts. ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly’’—to be aware 
of the complexity of the reading problem. 

Professor Cook’s delightful volume?‘ is 
both a body of friendly advice as to pro- 
cedures and a confession of taste. So 
numerous are the works referred to by 
way of example that many will value her 
book chiefly as a guide to good reading. 
Her discussion of procedures puts author’s 
purpose first, both in time and in impor- 
tance ; all of one’s dealing with a particular 
novel is to be guided by it. It would have 
been helpful to explain more precisely how 


Edited with a biography by Joseph Asbury Pit- 
Little, Brown & Co., 1933. 
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the reader can assure himself that he has 
in fact discovered the author’s purpose. 
She then proceeds to tests and aids, skip- 
ping, skimming, reflecting, and methodical 
study. <A closing chapter sets up as the 
goals the novel reader should seek: en- 
riched personality, richer social inter- 
course, and above all ‘‘identification with 
humanity.’’ 

The book as a whole is the product of 
many years of experience in attempting to 
assist classes of young women in the art of 
reading. It displays a pleasing balance of 
wide knowledge of fiction with excellent 
eritical judgment and bold inventiveness 
in teaching. More such books by subject 
matter specialists would be welcome. 


J. F. H. 


PRESSURE GROUPS AND OUR YOUNG 
CITIZENS 

Part III of the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, appointed by the 
American Historical Association, is devoted 
to a study of the activities of non-school 
organizations that attempt to train child- 
hood and youth in civie virtues.5 The 
author has already published a volume in 
this field, has investigated it extensively, 
and therefore can speak with authority. 
Her book is, however, in no sense a plea 
for or against any organization. She pre- 
sents the facts and leaves each reader to 
judge for himself. 

The number of groups that are seeking 
to lead the young citizen in the way he 
should go is surprisingly large. Miss Pierce 
divides her material into twenty-eight 
chapters and some of these deal with sev- 
eral groups. The literature on the subject 
isenormous. A mere glance at the bibliog- 
raphy with which the book concludes will 
enable the reader to gain an impression of 

5 Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training 


Sons, 1933. 


* Classroom Organization and Management. By 
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floods of printed matter pouring from the 
presses. If the youth of today fails to at- 
tain to the perfect stature of the ideal 
American, it will not be because there is a 
lack of effort to cultivate him. 

But of course the ideals and purposes 
of these various groups differ and hence 
the efforts that are put forth must often 
tend to neutralize each other. Certainly a 
school must find it hard to fraternize with 
all of them. It is perhaps significant that 
one of the yearbooks of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals should have 
contained the report of a survey in which 
the emphasis fell on how principals may 
prevent outside agencies from exerting 
undue influence on the schools. 

Students of our social life are here con- 
fronted with a body of facts that calls for 
further study. What is the significance of 
the activities of these various pressure 
groups in our American life? No doubt 
the Commission will have something to say 
about that in later volumes. 


J. F. H. 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT ONCE MORE 


A good example of the lack of agree- 
ment as to terminology which now exists 
in the field of education is supplied by the 
latest book on classroom organization and 
management.® Professor Breed deals not 
only with records, behavior, and daily 
routine but also with constructing new- 
type examinations, constructing the cur- 
riculum, and sponsoring extra-curricular 
activities, not to mention individual in- 
struction and others. Only the conduct of 
the recitation appears to be missing. Since 
the book is announced as representing a 
university course, the reviewer may be par- 
doned for suspecting that there may still 
be a good deal of overlapping of such 


of Youth. By Bessie L. Pierce. Charles Scribner’s 
Frederick S. Breed. World Book Company, 1933. 
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courses in even the best of schools of 
education. 

The material brought together will un- 
doubtedly prove of value to students new 
to the serious study of education. Most 
of it has been drawn pretty directly from 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals, and the 
sources have been conscientiously recorded. 
The author’s own comments are clear and 
to the point and the general effect will be 
to guide the learner along the paths which 
the current educational science has marked 
out. Probably administrative officers look- 
ing for well-arranged but not too lengthy 
discussions of such topics as homogeneous 
grouping will constitute the group most 
strongly appealed to. Teachers in general 
will probably find it a bit too learned, while 
the specialist will wish to go into the sub- 
jects treated much more thoroughly. The 
bibliographies appended to the various 
chapters are good as far as they go, but 
obviously were not prepared for those who 
might wish to exhaust a subject. 

Just what is the function of a textbook 
in university classes in education anyhow? 


J. F.H. 


A DEVICE FOR PUPIL ACCOUNTING 


The graded system of school classes, with 
semi-annual or annual promotions, calls 
for ‘‘marks’’ or ‘‘grades,’’ reports to the 
office, and other items of bookkeeping. 
Among the recent attempts to facilitate this 
should be noted President Russell’s Class- 
room Scaler and Grader,’ which is accom- 
panied by a monograph on Rating School 
Pupils. 

The scale itself is a sort of slide-rule 
device by means of which effort scores, 
achievement ratios, M-scale scores, and let- 
ter grades may be determined. The mono- 
graph sets forth the author’s conception 
of rational school grading. Probably the 


™Classroom Scaler and Grader. By Charles Russell. 


Pupils. By Charles Russell. 


most acceptable portion of this exposition 
will be that in which an explanation is 
given of how letter grades may be arrived 
at so as to attain as much objectivity as 
possible. The most debatable position is 
that relating to the ratio of achievement 
to ability. J. F. H. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE CASE AGAINST WILLA CATHER 


The current contribution in the leading 
articles on contemporary authors to be 
found in the English Journal for Novem- 
ber is an arresting review of the work of 
Miss Willa Cather by Mr. Granville Hicks. 
Mr. Hicks charges that Miss Cather has 
never been willing to face life as it really 
is. Always she builds up an imaginary 
world of her own which she substitutes for 
the world of reality in which her scenes are 
supposed to be laid. This is true both of 
her longer pieces and of her short stories, 
and the tendency becomes even more 
marked as she moves farther away from 
the scenes familiar to her childhood. The 
eritic holds that Miss Cather, in company 
with Miss Roberts and other contempo- 
raries, turns to ‘‘supine romanticism’’ for 
relief from our intolerable industrial civili- 
zation. 


ASK DOCTOR THOMAS 


The Journal of Education has added Dr. 
A. O. Thomas and Dr. Garry C. Myers to 
its board of editors and placed first a 
question box conducted by Dr. Thomas. In 
the issue of November 6, clear and pointed 
replies are made to such questions as: Who 
should run athletics, the school itself or 
the alumni? How should a teacher react 
to familiarity on the part of a pupil? 
Should one work for a degree or for prepa- 
ration suitable for a particular job? 


Ginn and Company, 1932. Rating School 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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Should married women be retained as 
teachers? What is the function of a 
parent-teacher association? What attitude 
should a school administrator take toward 
religious beliefs of candidates for posi- 
tions ? 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PEDAGOGIC VIEWS 


The current volume of the International 
Education Review is devoted mainly to the 
presentation of pedagogical viewpoints by 
representative executives of various coun- 
tries. The series is opened with an article 
by Dr. Eduard Spranger, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, author of The Forms of Life 
and The Psychology of Youth. This is the 
first of two installments. It discusses 
‘“‘Culture-philosophical Hypotheses’’ and 
“Thoughts on the Fundamentals of Edu- 
cational Science.’’ Other leading articles 
are ‘‘Educational Traditions in the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Countries,’’ by Nicholas 
Hans of London, and ‘‘The Influence of 
the Economie Crisis on Education in the 
United States,’’ by John K. Norton of New 
York. The American editor of this maga- 
zine is Dr. Paul Monroe, Director of the 
International Institute of Teachers College. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


The widening interests of teachers are 
well exampled in an article on ‘‘Do We 
Want to Prevent Crime?’’ by Dr. Frank 
W. Hubbard in the Journal of the National 
Education Association for November. The 
writer discusses measures that are now 
organized and ready to function but that 
are hindered by lack of publie support. 
Commenting on Warden Lawes’ strictures 
on the schools, he declares that ‘‘The tax- 
payer must choose between better schools 
and bigger prisons.’” Economic recon- 
struction, he thinks, cannot longer be de- 
layed, since economic insecurity is a major 
cause of crime. In addition, the agencies 
of justice must be improved and recrea- 
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tional facilities increased. Teachers 
should recognize the duty of developing 
among the adults in their communities the 
viewpoint necessary to the needed reforms. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Five of the articles in Childhood Edu- 
cation for November are concerned with 
books for children of the nursery school, 
kindergarten, and early grades. Professor 
Weeter, of Denver University, writes 
charmingly of ‘‘Child and Poet,’’ finding 
much in common. Miss Alice Dalgliesh, 
of Teachers College, proffers a list of ac- 
ceptable picture books of 1933, accom- 
panied with a critical review of the year’s 
progress in this field. The Freemans, psy- 
chologists in Northwestern University, tell 
how to select books for the nursery child. 
Miss Adams, librarian of the College of 
Education in Evanston, pictures vividly a 
‘*Library Gift Day’’ and Miss Linstad, stu- 
dent in Berkeley, contributes a list of 88 
picture books for little ones, most of them 
published during the past three years, with 
her reasons for choosing them. 


CAPITALISM AS DEWEY’S PARTY SEES IT 


Comparatively few as yet are aware that 
Professor Dewey is sponsoring a movement 
for a farmer-labor party and that the move- 
ment has not only a vigorous skeleton or- 
ganization but also a journal. Common 
Sense is now in its second volume. The 
October number is given over largely to 
a report of the conference held in Chicago, 
out of which grew the Farmer-Labor Politi- 
eal Federation, an organization in some 
ways similar in purpose to that of the 
British Labor Party. The most striking 
article in this number is that by former 
Congressman Thomas R. Amlie, of Wiscon- 
sin, on ‘‘The End of Capitalism.’’ The 
writer thinks that disintegration of the 
present system has gone so far that there 
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is danger of complete disintegration before 
adequate leadership has been prepared to 
devise a form of social control to succeed it. 
Hence, in his view, the very pressing need 
of a party devoted to the general welfare. 


WHAT THE MOVIES DO TO CHILDREN 


Two or three investigations of the effect 
of moving pictures on childhood and youth 
have brought to light facts of great sig- 
nificance. These have been presented in a 
very useful and readable fashion in the 
Christian Century by Professor Fred East- 
man of the University of Chicago. There 
are seven articles in the series devoted to 
the subject, with such titles as ‘‘The 
Movies and Your Child’s Health,’’ ‘‘The 
Movies and Your Child’s Emotions,”’ 
‘“The Movies and Your Child’s Conduct.’’ 
The article on ‘‘The Movies and De- 
linquenecy’’ is particularly arresting. 
Parent-teacher associations especially will 
find this whole series most interesting. It 
ought to have a very wide reading. A 
reprint of the seven articles in one cover 
ean be had for only ten cents. (Address 
the Christian Century, 440 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.) 


VISUAL EXPERIENCE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


An important series of articles, the first 
of which appears in the September number, 
is being contributed to Educational Screen 
by Albert E. Osborne. The purpose of the 
first article is to present in general terms 
the social crisis, show that the evils we are 
suffering from are not due so much to the 
limitations of human nature as to our fail- 
ure to prepare our people for wise and pro- 
ductive citizenship, and then to indicate 
something of what might be done to make 
up the deficiency by the use of visual mate- 
rials. In company with a host of other 
writers, Mr. Osborne points to fear as the 
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essential threat in present society. How can 
it be removed? In the past society has not 
successfully solved the problem of social 
change without disorder. Because of na- 
tional and international interdependence 
the problem of social change is more diffi- 
cult today than ever before. Selfridge, for- 
merly of Chicago and now of London, is 
quoted to the effect that after a visit to the 
United States his belief was strengthened 
that ‘‘democracy as a system of govern- 
ment is an absolute failure.’’ Other equally 
competent thinkers do not, of course, agree 
with him. The writer thinks that youth 
should have its attention called to such facts 
as those eloquently set forth by Drummond, 
namely, that progress in the world has not 
been due to selfishness but rather to strug- 
gle for the lives of others. The world’s need 
is for men and women big enough to under- 
stand and codperate with their fellow 
human beings everywhere. The article con- 
eludes with an analysis of the nature of 
children, laying stress upon the value of 
sense experiences and first-hand knowledge 
of the world in which the child is living. 
We should not make the mistake of suppos- 
ing that all senses are equally important in 
reaching this end. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Number Stories—Book Two.’ By J. W. Stude- 
baker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, and 
William 8. Gray. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 240. Illus. $.68. 

The New Leisure Challenges the School. By 
Eugene T. Lies. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 326. 

Exploring Latin. By a Committee of Latin 
Teachers in Baltimore—Mary T. Brennan, 
Chairman. New York: American Book Co., 
1933. Pp. 192. Illus. 

A Second German Book. By Frederick Betz. 
New York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 
492. Illus. 


1 Incorrectly listed in June issue, page 571, as Health Stories—Book Two. 
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Morey’s Ancient Peoples (Countryman’s Edi- 
tion). By William C. Morey and Irving 
N. Countryman. New York: American Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. 646. Illus. 

How the World Lives and Works. By Albert 
P. Brigham and Charles T. MeFarlane. 
New York: American Book Co., 1933. Pp. 
406. Illus. $1.52. 

Parents, Children, and Money. By Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg and Benjamin C. Gruenberg. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1933. Pp. 219. 
$1.75. 

Peter, Katrinka’s Brother. By Helen E. Has- 
kell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1933. 
Pp. 416. Illus. $2.00. 

The Inventor and His World. By H. Stafford 
Hatfield. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1933. Pp. 269. $2.40. 

The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. 
By Phillip J. Rulon. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

Problems in the Education of Visually Handi- 
capped Children. By Ralph V. Merry. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 
243. $2.50. 

How to Look at Buildings. By Darey Braddell. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. 
166. Illus. $2.00. 

Problems of the Teaching Personnel. By Den- 
nis H. Cooke. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1933. Pp. 384. Illus. $3.00. 

Standards for Elementary School Buildings. 

By George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 

New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1933. Pp. 181. $1.60. 

Language Learning. Summary of a Report to 

the International Auxiliary Language Asso- 

ciation by Division of Psychology, Institute 
of Educational Research. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 

59. $1.00. 

Ships and Navigation. By Tompsie Baxter and 

Bess M. Young. New York: Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 219. 

Illus. $2.00. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York: Contributions to Education, 1933: No. 

528, Philosophies of Education Current in 

the Preparation of Teachers in the United 

States, by Francis E. Peterson; pp. 147; 
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$1.50. No. 550, Problems of Students in a 
Graduate School of Education, by Dorothy 
C. Stratton; pp. 168; $1.75. No. 552, The 
Administration of Merit-Type Teachers’ Sal- 
ary Schedules, by Lloyd P. Young; pp. 104; 
$1.50. No. 553, Study Outlines in Physics, 
by Jessie W. Clemensen; pp. 154; $1.75. No. 
555, A Study of Opinions on Some Inter- 
national Problems as Related to Certain Ex- 
perience and Background Factors, by Arthur 
Kolstad; pp. 95; $1.50. No. 557, Some In- 
fluences of the Requirements and Examinea- 
tions of the College Entrance Examination 
Board on Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
of the United States, by Leslie H. Whitceraft; 
pp. 115; $1.50. No. 558, Administration of 
Enrichment to Superior Children in the Typ- 
ical Classroom, by J. Edgar Dransfield; pp. 
107; $1.50. No. 559, Leadership Among High 
School Pupils, by Marion Brown; pp. 166; 
$1.75. No. 561, Do College Students Choose 
Vocations Wisely? by Edward J. Sparling; 
pp. 110; $1.50. No. 563, Judaism in a Chang- 
ing Civilization, by Samuel Dinin; pp. 213; 
$2.00. No. 566, A Comparative Study of the 
Secondary Education of Girls in England, 
Germany, and the United States, by Yoshi 
Kasuya; pp. 211; $2.25. No. 567, Specializa- 
tion of Verbal Facility at the College En- 
trance Level, by Warren George Findley; pp. 
76; $1.50. No. 568, Pupils of Low Mentality 
in High School, by Lillian G. Portenier; pp. 
109; $1.50. No. 569, Mathematical Difficulties 
of Students of Educational Statistics, by 
Ralph Brown; pp. 64; $1.50. No. 570, An- 
nual and Semi-Annual Promotion, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Elementary School, by 
J. Armour Lindsay; pp. 170; $1.75. No. 571, 
The Case Method Technique in Professional 
Training, by D. Henryetta Sperle; pp. 92; 
$1.50. No. 572, Mathematical Facts and 
Processes Prerequisite to the Study of the 
Calculus, by William H. Fagerstrom; pp. 
68; $1.50. No. 573, Educational Returns at 
Varying Expenditure Levels, by Orrin E. 
Powell; pp. 54; $1.50. No. 574, A Prelimi- 
nary Study of the Interpretation of Bodily 
Expression, by William H. Blake; pp. 54; 
$1.50. No. 577, The Custody of School 
Funds, by Fred F. Beach; pp. 159; $1.75. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


Creative Supervision—A Program in the Su- 
pervision of Handwriting. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh Schools, Vol. 
VII, Nos. 3 and 4, 1933. Pp. 58. 

Essentials of Everyday English. By Florence 
K. Ferris and Edward E. Keener. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Brothers, 1933. Grades III-VIII. 
Pp. 160 each; $.44 each. 

Workbook in Educational Psychology. By A. 
E. Brown. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. 226. $1.35. 

Current English Usage. By Sterling A. Leon- 
ard. English Monographs, No. 1, published 
for The National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. The 
Inland Press, 1932. Pp. 232. 

Bulletins of Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, 1933: Vol. XXXIII, No. 6, Learning, 
Effort, and Attitudes as Affected by Three 
Methods of Instruction in Elementary Psy- 
chology, by H. H. Remmers; pp. 48. No. 7, 
Measures of Educational Outcomes versus 
Standards of Institutional Machinery as 
High School Accrediting Criteria, by Otis C. 
Trimble and H. H. Remmers; pp. 37. No. 9, 
A Comparison of Two Methods of Measuring 
the High School, by O. C. Trimble; pp. 16. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1933: 
Studies in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 6, 
Studies in the Psychology of Learning, by 
G. M. Norem and M. F. Wiederaenders; pp. 
75. Bulletin, New Series No. 670, Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Publications of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; pp. 8. 

An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. 
By Raymond Franzen. American Child 
Health Association, 450 Seventh Ave., New 
York, 1933. Pp. 127. 

The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal 
Arithmetic Problem upon Children’s Success 
in the Solution. By Grace A. Kramer. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University, Studies in 
Education, No. 20, 1933. Pp. 106. 

Rethinking Supervision. Sixth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Michigan Education Association, Lansing, 
Michigan, 1933. Editorial Committee: G. 
Robert Koopman (Chairman). Pp. 158. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


State of Minnesota, Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn., 1933: The Secondary School 
Curriculum and Syllabi of Subjects. Bulletiy 
No. A-1, English for Junior High School 
Period; pp. 186. Bulletin No. B-1, English 
for Senior High School Period; pp. 136. 

Elementary School Libraries. Twelfth Year. 
book, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, N. E. A. Editorial Committee: 
Helen B. Shove (Chairman), Aaron Kline, 
and John S. Thomas. The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, Vol. XII, No. 5, June, 1933. 
Pp. 458. $2.00. 

Report of National Conference on the Financ- 
ing of Education. Held under the Auspices 
of the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, July 31-August 11, 1933, 
Washington, D. C.: National Edueation Asso- 
ciation, 1933. Pp. 78. 

A Bibliography on the Teaching of the Social 
Studies (Revised Edition). By Edgar C. Bye. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 104. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, Publie Schools, 1933: 
A Tentative Course of Study in Junior High 
School Social Studies—Ninth Grade Com- 
munity Life Problems. A Course of Study 
in Junior High School Social Studies—Sev- 
enth Grade Geography. Developed under the 
direction of Department of Curriculum Con- 
struction, Prudence Cutright, Director, and 
Walter A. Anderson, Assistant. 

A Primer of the New Deal. By E. E. Lewis and 
others. Columbus, Ohio: American Eduea- 
tion Press, 40 S. Third St., 1933. Pp. 64. 
$.35. 

An Experiment in the Use of a Teaching Unit 
in Science. By Archer W. Hurd. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. 50. $.60. 

The Value of Types of Dextrose in the Preser- 
vation of Fruits and Vegetables. By May B. 
Van Arsdale and Walter H. Eddy. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933. Pp. 24. $.25. 

The Nutritive Value of the Banana. By Walter 
H. Eddy. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 37. $.25. 

Meat Cookery. By Ida V. Gibson. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. 80. $.60. 
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